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YEATSS TOWER: AT -BALLYLEE, 
By Padraic Fallon. 


Is every modern nation like the Tower 
Half-dead at the top? 
—W. B.Yeats. 


A pilgrimage is one slow foot 

After the other, the agony of the heart 

That looks to a place that will ripen like a fruit. 
Yet I arrive in a Ford car 

At the Tower talking of markets and wool 

And corn drowned in the stook, the country around 
Rain-rotten, the wet road buzzing like a spool 
And trees at their year’s end 

Dropping the loaded sky to the ground. 

I arrive talking of heifers and wool 

And am confronted by the soul 

Of a man in whom man cried like a great wound. 


Somewhere a man will touch his image and burn 
Like a candle before it. What happened here 
In this ruined place of water and drowned corn 
May still be here. 

The oaken door hangs open, I go in 

To a desolate underground that drips ; 

Shadows are on the stairs, the walls are weeping 
A peacock paint, where a shoe slips 

I clamber into a chamber like a tomb 

Or a dim woodcut by William Morris 

And suddenly I know the tower is 

A boy’s dream and the background of his rhyme. 
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Here where country blood was spilt 

Neither earth nor stone cries out for this is a dream-structure 
All that the brazen Norman built 

To house a score of bullies in black armour 
Deflected and turned to phantasy 

By the boy who brooded on book and paint 
Long mornings in his father’s study 

As mediaeval as a saint : 

This is the Tower at last, its passion spent 
And wearied of its own brutality 

Where a boy could dream like Gabriel Rossetti ; 
Useless as verse and as magnificent. 


I turn from the arty chimneypiece where glass 
Has the pale wash of dreamy things and climb 
Through a rude and navel arch, I pass 

A sentry-go where no man turned a rhyme ; 
And the narrow stairway leads me to the place 
Where he worked at the great table 

Or lifted his tall height to pace 

The enormous floor of his own fable ; 

Did he wear iron then, I wonder, 

Or when the shadows stole the candle-light 
Imagine himself all constellated night ? 

Il Penseroso in the magic chamber ? 


Yet nothing is here but the wind in the swinging windows 
And the roar of the flood waters far below, 

Not a house in sight, the corn in rows 

Drowned and the drizzle rotting in the meadows: 
The earth that cares for nothing but its seasons 
Of lust and fruiting and death 

Worked all about him here and gave no reasons 
Why any man should waste his breath 

In delicate definitions of a mild 

World where a man is the whole, 

The individual soul 

A heavenly cradle for the newborn child. 


From the boy’s dream to this reality 
Of brutal weather and brutal stone 
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The Norman brought him. I come on the right day 
To see for myself how earth can change a scene. 
Rain and desolation, isolation 

And fear in civil war can bring a man 

To that harsh point in contemplation 

Where soul no longer seems the sun : 

In that bleak vision can man live, 

Not summing up heaven and earth in measure ? 
Can he spend himself like a rich treasure 

Where only the animal qualities survive ? 


Here at last he knew what opposites 

War in one person. He became a man. 

And the man divided into the primitive cross 
Of two men in one rhythm. When the Norman 
Came to the top the poet’s words were blood 
And what was good but a mere vision 

Of arrogant foray, rape, and ride. 

And then soul took its turn and with precision 
Divined like an architect a house of life 

Where violence had an energetic place 

Only to find a holy face 

Stare back serenely from the end of strife. 


I climb to the wasting storey at the top. 

His symbol’s there where water and watery air 
Soak through the plaster. The higher we clamber up 
Into ourselves the greater seems the danger ; 
For the wider the vision then 

On a desolate and more desolate world 

Where the inspirations of men 

Are taken by man and hurled 

From shape into evil shape ; 

With the good and the grace gone out of them 
Where indeed is there hope for men ? 

So every civilization tires at the top. 


Around me now from this great height 
Is a vision I did not seek. I have avoided it 
And now I am forty-five ; 
A2 
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And wars blow up again, the east is lit, 
Towns burn, villages are bombed, 

With people everywhere in flight, 

Their households on a handcart, or entombed 
In homes that fell about them in the night, 
And dragging children homeless in the air ; 

A mass migration of the humble 

Before some war-mad general. 

O the higher we climb up the wider our despair. 


This tower where the poet thought to play 
Out some old romance to the end caught up 
The dream and the dreamer in its brutal way 
And the dream died here upon the crumbling top. 
I know the terror of his vision now : 

A poet dies in every poem, even 

As blossom dies when fruit comes on the bough, 
And world is endless time in which things happen 
In endless repetition, every man 

Repetitive as a pattern, no soul 

But the sprawling spirit of the whole 

Massing upon the careless earth like frogspawn. 
Everywhere is the world. And not less here 
Because the stream, dividing, moats the place. 
To live a fairy tale he bought this tower 

And married a woman with a pleasant face ; 
And built in bookshelves, cupboards, hung 

His pictures up and walked around 

His beehive and his acre, wrung 

Some civilization from the ground: 

And yet instead of rhyming country ease 

As in the Eighteenth century we find 

Him raving like a man gone blind 

At the bloody vision that usurped his eyes. 


Below me in the road two countrymen 

Are talking of cattle and the price of wool, 

Glad of the gossip and something held in common. 
That scene would have been peaceful 

An hour ago, but now I stumble down 
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In horror, knowing that there is no way 

Of protest left to poet or to clown 

That will enlarge his future by one day. 

I could beat a policeman, bawl in a square, do gaol 
For something silly. And what avails it? I 
Step out into the drizzle of the sky 

Despairingly, to talk of the price of wool. 


Two Poems by R. S. Thomas 
THE FARMER SPEAKS. 


I am the farmer, stripped of love 

And thought and grace by the land’s hardness ; 
But what I am saying over the fields’ 

Desolate acres, rough with dew, 

Is, Listen, listen, I am a man like you. 


The wind goes over the hill pastures 

Year after year, and the ewes starve 
Milkless for want of the new grass. 

And I starve, too, for something the spring 
Can never foster in veins run dry. 


The pig is a friend, the cattle’s breath 
Mingles with mine in the still lanes ; 

I wear it willingly like a cloak 

To shelter me from your curious gaze. 


The hens go in and out at the door 

From sun to shadow, as stray thoughts pass 
Over the floor of my wide skull. 

The dirt is under my cracked nails ; 

The tale of my life is smirched with dung ; 
The phlegm rattles. But what I am saying 
Over the grasses, rough with dew, 

Is, Listen, listen, I am a man like you, 
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Wandering, wandering, hoping to find 
The ring of mushrooms with the wet rind, 
Cold to the touch, but bright with dew, 
A green asylum from time’s range. 


And finding instead the harsh ways 
Of the ruinous wind and the clawed rain ; 
The storm’s hysteria in the bush ; 

The wild creatures and their pain. 


PAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
EDMUND SHAKESPEARE 


By Joseph O'Neill 
CHAPTER If 


‘HAT winter of 1587 sticks out in my memory because of the 
long hard frost before Christmas with slides in every street 
and hard ice on the river, and wild geese feeding in the 

water-meadows side by side with lapwing and blue thrushes with 
slate-coloured wings, and other thrushes with red sides from some 
land over seas. I remember it for other things too— John Lambert’s 
refusal to pay the money he had promised Asbies and my father’s 
dropping saying the Rosary of nights. I can’t tell even now 
why that change came over him, but Richard said that the Rosary 
made him think of the prayers he said for Edmund Lambert’s soul 
the night of his death and how little came of them. Whatever 
the cause was, he hardly ever joined us in it after that, which 
was a source of grief to my mother, 
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Another source of grief to her was that for some reason or 
other I didn’t want to be kissed by her any longer, though my 
love for her was certainly not any less than before. I suppose 
I had passed some milestone in the life of a boy after which he 
begins to feel shame about soft things he wants, for I think, in 
looking back on it, that in my heart I wanted to be kissed and 
cuddled by her as much as ever. 


Perhaps my brother Richard was the cause of the change in 
me, for his opinion of me had begun to mean a good deal; he 
was so good at tracking hares and getting near the lapwing and 
the wild geese, and doing all the things I was beginning to want 
to do, such as riding the roan barb without a saddle. He never 
cared for reading and he had little use for the books Will used 
when he was going to the Grammar School and that I loved to 
handle, but put him near a trout stream and see him grope and 
tickle or see him making ‘‘ dubbes ’’, as we used to call the flies 
one made oneself, and there was no cleverer boy in the whole 
County of Warwick, for at that time there weren’t many in our 
county who could make these flies. It was new craft down here, 
though Will says that it was known in London town since the 
reign of His Majesty, Henry the Eighth. 


I had another reason for looking up to Richard, for, in the 
autumn of 1587, I was sent to school and I found that, whatever 
the masters thought of him there, the boys had considerable 
respect for him, a thing which stood me in very good stead with 


them. 


As for the master, Mr. Alexander Aspinall, he was a horse of a 
different colour. My relation to Richard was no pass to his 
favour, for there was little love lost between these two. My 
mother must have feared this, for when she brought me to the 
school that first day, she told Mr. Aspinall that I was much more 
like Will than Richard and that she knew I would take to my 
books because I was so fond of handling the books Will had used. 
The answer she got didn’t ease her much, for Mr. Aspinall merely 
said drily that he hoped I was not like Will in the things I wanted 
to do, and that though he was glad that I liked the covers of 
Latin books, he’d be still more pleased to learn that I had been 
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trained properly in the doctrines of the Reformed Church. My 
mother said nothing to that. Mary Queen of Scots had just died 
on the scaffold. The King of Spain was said to be gathering a 
great fleet to bring England back to the Catholic Faith. It was 
not the time to argue with a man like Mr. Aspinall about the 
Reformed Church or differences of Creeds. 


However, I knew nothing about that. All I knew was the 
pride and joy of being able to stand with books that Will had 
used, in my hand. 


Before the evening had come, I had lost a good deal of my 
joy, and before the week was out I had lost all my pride and was 
wishing fervently for only one thing—a great fire that would burn 
down all that part of Stratford where the school stands. 


How I hated that school in the weeks and months and years 
that followed. Our town of Stratford runs mostly North and 
South, but with a slant, for, at the top, near the Guild Pits, where 
we live, it leans over to the east toward the river which comes 
down to us from Charlecote Hall, and its other end, towards the 
south, leans the other way to the south-west with its toes stuck 
out, as it were, towards Luddington. That south-west corner of 
Stratford looks in summer like a picture of Paradise with the 
Avon flowing by water meadows that are always full of red and 
yellow flowers from April to September and full of the songs of 
thrushes and blackbirds and the cawings of rooks in the old elms, 
and yet, since that first week at school, I can never bear to turn 
my face towards that end of the town because of the school build- 
ing and everything it stands for, the long days shut away from the 
sunlight from six in the morning until five in the evening, except 
for the hour at noon, when I ran home for dinner, the whipping 
and scourging that was always going on round me, the smell of 
the dog-kennel at the back where Richard was chained every 
second or third day for his stubbornness and, worst of all, the 
face of great Philip of Macedon, as we nick named Mr. Alexander 
Aspinall, who hated laziness and wildness and the Roman faith 
and looked on the boys who were under his care as limbs of the 
devil—brands to be snatched from the burning, if limbs can be 
brands and the devil’s members can be abstracted from him, 
and all because some of us played on the way to school and lost 
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our books and stole knives and settled our differences of opinion 
with our fists, and told lies when we were caught, and forgot or 
never learned the bits of Virgil or Ovid we had to rehearse. 


I was one of the best of of them, for I loved my books or 
would have loved them, if I had been let, and so I escaped most 
of the whipping, but I doubt if there was a boy in Stratford who 
hated the walls of that school or the part of the town where they 
se with the hatred that rose up in my heart whenever I thought 
of them. 


By contrast, the other side of the town and the country 
round it became for me gardens of Paradise, especially the western 
side where the path leads over the fields to Shottery and the 
house of the Hathaways where my brother Will’s wife Ann lived 
with the three children, Susanna and the twins babies, Harriet 
and Judith. 


When the evenings got long in Summer and I could make 
my way there along the meadow paths I felt like a soul escaping 
to heaven from purgatory, and when I reached the footbridge 
that led over the stream, the little latticed windows peeping at 
me from under the heavy thatch seemed to me like angels’ eyes. 
In the kitchen the big baking oven with the wooden door always 
had a thick crust furrowed with a deep cross and, though it spoiled 
the cake to cut it when it was just baked, I never failed to get 
my slice of delicious crust from the outer edge of it with a thick 
slab of butter melting into the soft bread between the crusts. 
With this in my fist, I used to make for the other big room as we 
called the house, and there I used to sit on the big courting settle 
beside the hearth munching my crispy buttered crust and listening 
to Anne telling me about Will when he was a boy. 


There are many good things about Anne, but the best of all 
in those days was that she never belittled my father even by a 
look when she was talking about him. I was getting very sore 
about the way people looked at him and suggested things about 
him, and one of the worst sides to the story was that we couldn’t 
do anything about it, for the grown up people never actually said 
the things while we were listening. Once in school, Thomas 
Sturley came out into the open about it, but that never happened 
again, though, when I hit him, he knocked me down and, before 
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Richard came up, both my eyes were like purple bags and my 
nose was streaming blood and my right cheek was a piece of raw 
meat. What Tom Sturley was like when Richard had done with 
him I couldn’t see because someone took me away to wash the 
blood off my face, but after that none of the other boys ever said 
anything openly, even after Richard left school. Things that 
aren’t said, however, are often worse than things that are, if you 
have a mind that goes out of its way to imagine them, and even 
at that time I was at my game of thinking my own suspicions 
into other people’s minds and watching my father’s face for signs 
of similar thoughts. 


It was pitiful to see him who used to be so easy and voluble 
watching people’s faces while he talked or stopping up in the 
middle of his talk or lifting his voice suddenly into a loud shout. 
I got to know all the tricks, and I used to watch for them and 
for the signs in the faces of strangers that told me what effect 
they were producing. When strangers weren’t there, it was almost 
worse, for the look in his eyes, as he slouched round the house, 
was a worse thing than any open confession of failure, and he 
haunted the house like a miserable ghost because he had to keep 
off the streets for fear of the process-server pouncing on him. 


Our affairs were certainly going from bad to worse. It was 
intended that I should go into the business, but before I left school 
there was no longer any business to go into. The glover’s business 
was gone and the wool-dealers’ business. The piles of corn and 
hides and timber behind the house had long disappeared. The 
barns and the yard were empty and, as I have said, my father 
was always dodging the process-server because of his debts. He 
had long since lost his position as Alderman because he didn’t 
dare attend the Council. Neither did he dare to attend Church 
on Sundays, as the law prescribed, and this made matters worse 
for us since the country even then was expecting a new invasion 
by the Spaniards, and the men who didn’t attend Church regularly 
were suspected of disloyalty to the Queen. 


It was a sad time, and it sticks in my memory. I remember 
one Summer day in 1593, it was, I think, coming out of a clump 
of moorland in the Champion country we called Fielden that was 
to the south of the Avon and looking down at the great fields that 
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stretched away in the sunlight from my feet. One of them was a 
dark-red fallow land, another was covered with wheat that was 
turning from green to gold. The third had long waving lines of 
barley. Between the strips the narrow grass path that separated 
the lines of wheat and barley ran like ribs. To my right, on the 
edge of the woodland and the fallow, rough downland pasture 
curved along the trees. Through the gorse clumps and under the 
trees, a herd of hogs was rooting. In the distance a cluster of 
cottages stood in the sunlight round the village church. Every- 
thing was breathing happiness and peace, and yet there was no 
peace anywhere. Out on the seas, the Spaniards were threatening 
to land in Ireland and help the rebels there. In London town 
the plague was raging so that the whole countryside was full of 
people flying from it. At home, my mother was troubled about 
what might be happening to Will, of whom we had no news for 
months, and always there was the shadow of my father’s misery 
and the atmosphere that hung over our home. I loved our house 
as very few boys, I imagine, can love their home, and yet that day 
I remember how I hated to go back to it. 

I have no doubt that this cloud of failure that hung over our 
house like a dark fog that seemed to draw in with every breath 
had a good deal to do with shaping my life, more perhaps than 
any other single influence that worked on it. Perhaps, when I 
think this, I am putting the cart before the horse. If I was 
affected so deeply by the air of failure and defeat that surrounded 
me, perhaps it was only because a good part of my mind is made 
of the stuff of failure. My brother Will was certainly not pressed 
down as I was by the cloud that hung over us in the early days, 
though he too passed part of his boyhood under it, and it was 
the very thing that drove him to the city. Strange to think that, 
if we had been able to get Asbies back, Will would have been a 
farmer, and yet that is what would have happened, for that farm 
was intended for him. I can hardly think of him as a farmer, 
and yet I feel sure he would have been a good one, for he is hard 
and strong and wise and not easily put down, not afraid of work 
or trouble. And there is something else in him, something that 
makes people like him well and yet never try to get in on him. 
I wish I had that gift. 

Even now, when things are turning out better for us and 
life seems to be showing its bright side, there are times when I 
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seem to be surrounded by a hedge of thorns that tear me if I try 
to get through it. When I told Will about it, he said that the 
hedge is mostly of my own making but, for all his knowledge, 
and I don’t deny that he is full of knowledge of other people as 
he is of knowledge of himself, I can’t believe that he can under- 
stand what a world surrounds a person like me. Even if I grant 
that I make that world for myself, how can I prevent its hurting 
me when I’ve created it. 


The final year of my school-life under Great Philip Macedon 
arrived at last, but it was a queer mixed year with a burden of 
trouble for most people. I had been looking forward to the sum- 
mer when I could be free all day to enjoy the sunlight after all 
those years of being jailed in school, but, when Summer came, it 
brought no light. The month of May that I expected to be so 
bright and welcoming was drowned in rain. As we watched iv 
we comforted ourselves with the thought that it would get it all 
over in less than a month and give us warmth and brightness 
during the longest days, but June and July were worse than May. 
All through the long days the people hung over big fires as if it 
was Winter. Each day was worse than the one that went before, 
but of all the bad days the two days after St. James’ day were 
the worst, for on those days the sky itself seemed to be melting 
into water. Everybody said the harvest would be ruined, but 
in August the summer came at last and with it came Will bringing 
with him a double Summer. How happy I was in that double 
burst of sunlight that seemed to transform the world. The outer 
sunlight didn’t last. In a few weeks the rains began again, sweeping 
bridges and roads away and drowning the lands and the beasts on 
them until the banks of Avon were thick with carcases and covered 
with clouds of kites and common crows, but the rains troubled 
me no more for they kept Will in the house most of the time, 
and the joy and happiness he brought was such that I wanted 
no other sunlight. The plague was in London, and if it could 
keep him in Stratford I wished it would stay there for ever. 


My hopes were doomed to be disappointed. The September 
floods saw to that, for travellers said they were sweeping through 
the streets of London in torrents, carrying all the filth and sickness 
with them down to the Thames, which swept it out to sea, so that 
the air over the streets and lanes was becoming sweet and whole- 
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some again to breathe. The travellers’ tales were bad for me 
for they sent Will back to London. With his departure everything 
seemed to darken again, and, to add to our misfortunes, the town 
was almost destroyed by fire. I shall never forget that day the 
fire began. I had been down at the river fishing for eels with 
Richard and other boys. There was a strong south wind blowing 
that whipped the river up into little wavelets. Then suddenly 
there was a tumult of shouts from the town behind us, and we 
were all running towards it, I panting behind the bigger boys. 
It was a strange sight that met us. Up the High Street like a 
pack of red hounds fires were raging, eating up the houses of 
John Wilmore, Thomas Deege, Thomas Rogers and the Quineys. 
We stood in a little group staring speechlessly at it. I can still 
see the High Street as it was at that moment with the flames leaping 
from house to house like a pack of mad dogs. I remember the 
leap with which they caught Wood Street. Then Richard Hill’s 
house was a mass of flames. I was running madly towards it, for 
it had leaped across Wood Street and was racing up Henley Street 
towards our house. When I got to the house Richard was already 
there before me, tearing down the Western Gable with my father. 
They saved the house, but it was a close thing, for William Wilson’s 
big house was on fire next to it and the whole of the opposite side 
of the street was a sea of flames and below us the houses of George 
Badger and Robert Johnson were also burning. | How they 
managed to keep our houses clear I don’t know. Perhaps our 
very misfortunes made them redouble their efforts, for if that 
property was gone, we should have nothing left, and the thought 
that if we didn’t win against the fire we should be beggars without 
a place to lay our heads must have made them able to perform 
miracles. 


The only other great event of that year was the marriage 
of Great Philip Macedon, for on the last Monday of October he 
took as his wife Anne Shaw, the widow of our good neighbour 
Rafe Shaw, the wool-driver. 


Mrs. Shaw is a decent kind woman with a face like a pudding 
and bulging brown eyes and a nose like the beak of the parrot 
Jasper Field brought back from Plymouth. She was neighbourly 
enough to make Mr. Aspinall agree to ask us to the wedding feast, 
but my father wouldn’t go or let the rest of us go, to my great 
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sorrow. He said that it was because he couldn’t forgive Anne 
Shaw for filling Rafe’s place only two years after his death, but 
the truth was that what he couldn’t forgive was her filling it with 
the man who was taking the place my father coveted for himself 
in the life of the town. 


He had grown to hate Mr. Aspinall with a most astonishing 
passion and he wasn’t the only one who hated him, for the Great 
Philip had become Mr. Do-Everything and puffed and pompoused 
round the town as if he was the University of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge rolled into one, but that didn’t prevent him from turning 
a good penny in other ways, for he was selling and buying wool 
and yarn, and he had gone from that to making malt and through 
pushing and pulling he had got himself made a burgess of the 
Council, though he wasn’t a Stratford man at all but the most 
officious, pretentious busybody that ever came out of Lancashire 
to plague the citizens of a decent Midland town. 


The way he patronised my father was enough to make my 
blood boil, but I had always the same fear of him that I had had 
in school, so that my strongest resolve to stand up to him used 
to melt away when I met his hard blue eyes and important stare, 
and I wasn’t alone in that, for I saw the same thing happen to 
Mr. Badger, who fought with everybody, and to our town-bully, 
William Trout of High Street, and even to the ruffians of Tinker’s 
Lane when he went over to that swarming locality to collect his 
rents. 


He neglected nothing that could add to his goods or his 
importance did Great Philip of Macedon, and with all that he 
found time to look after all our affairs most thoroughly. His 
yellow stockings with the cross garters and his broad flat hat with 
the big ears sticking out under it, and the rolls of fat bulging out 
behind it were everywhere in our town. You couldn’t escape them. 
I certaintly didn’t, for, though I had left school for over a year, 
he still looked on me as under his care, and when he met me, if 
he wasn’t in a hurry about some other business, he used to halt 
me and tell me what he thought of my slackness in not looking 
for some occupation that would enable me to help my poor father 
in his adversity. 
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What a smack he put into those words “ poor father ” and 
“ adversity ’’, mouthing them like sweet morsels that heh ated to 
let go. I never struck back. His staring eyes seemed to paralyse 
me. They were like the bulging eyes in a mask of Herod that 
had sent me into fits when I was a child. When they were turned 
full on me, I knew that they must be reading the hopes that were 
in my heart—all the plans about getting to London and becoming 
a player in Will’s Company—plans I had never let out to anybody. 


Mr. Aspinall certainly wouldn’t have blessed these plans, 
for he thought players a Godless lot and, if he had his way, they 
would be whipped through the streets of every town they dared 
to set their nose in, until the blood from their backs washed the 
stones clean of their iniquity. A fine upright God-fearing man 
was Great Philip of Macedon, but if I manage to keep on the 
path of righteousness it won’t be thanks to him, for he made 
virtue stick in my nose worse than the cess-pool in our tanning 
yard, and that’s saying a good deal. . 

(Io be continued) 


A CONSIDERATION OF SYNGE’S 
“THE SHADOW OF THE GLEN” 
By Alan F. Price. 


YNGE’S work is remarkably homogeneous, and some of the 

main features of his writings may be discerned through a 

comparison of his first play, The Shadow of the Glen, with 
the tale told by Pat Dirane, the old Gaelic story-teller of The 
Aran Islands. The tale is succinct, only 700 words long. In it 
the story-teller relates how, while travelling one night, he was 
driven by bad weather to seek shelter at a cottage. A woman 
admitted him and he saw a body on the table. She said it was 
her husband who had died suddenly. The wife gave the story- 
teller food, and went out. Then the “dead man” got up and 
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said he was only pretending to be dead in order to catch his wife 
with her lover. He laid himself out again and soon the wife re- 
turned with a young man who went into the bedroom to rest. 
Later, the wife, making some excuse, followed him there. After 
a while the husband got up, took a big stick, went into the bedroom, 
and battered his wife and her lover to death. This tale (one of 
a number of folk-tales exquisitely Englished by Synge in his prose 
works) is a Gaelic version of an ageless story that has been found 
in various forms in several continents. Pats’ tale is in a sound 
tradition, the eye-witness account; clear, robust, free from 
introspection. Sanity and a sense of proportion prevail throughout; 
as in the opening, where the human need for food and shelter, 
and the reflection, ‘“‘ he that’s dead can do no hurt ’’, overcome 
the fear of a dead body ; and again in the appreciation of essentials 
and simple comforts: the clean house; the cup, “ with a saucer 
under it’; the “ fine sugar and bread’; “ the fine clean shirt ”’ 
and ‘‘the fine flannel drawers’”’ (of the man). The style has 
something of the unfailing vigour of parable, folk-tale, or fable, 
at their best : adjectives are used very sparingly, verbs are nearly 
always active, and there is accurate observation of significant 
detail : ““ The dead man hit him a blow with the stick so that 
the blood out of him leapt up and hit the gallery.”” The story- 
teller shows little emotion ; he is not interested in people’s feelings, 
least of all in his own ; he is solely concerned to give an accurate 
and lively account of what he has seen. He does not consider 
motives or values or try to examine the forces at work behind 
the facts; and there is no trace of individuality in the figures, 
they are timeless ; a Husband, a Wife, a Lover, seen by a Story- 
teller. Pat, then, presents, at a fairly primitive level, a situation 
common to every generation ; could Synge distil from it dramatic 
richness and reality ? 

He begins by making a decisive change of emphasis. Instead 
of a stark account of a cuckold’s swift vengeance he offers a 
mellow play concerning figures who have recognizable human 
characteristics and who represent, to some extent, differing 
attitudes. Synge, in spite of what his detractors say, was not 
interested in violent action for its own sake. The adultery and 
slaughter of the tale do not occur in the play, and Dr. Corkery’s 
description! of a woman “ wearing her lusts upon her sleeve, a 


1 Synge and Anglo-Ivish Literature. (Cork 1931) p. 125. 
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being all appetite and no faculty ”’ fits the wife of the tale much 
more accurately than it fits Nora. The cunning and ruthlessness 
of the husband are the salient features of the tale ; the predicament 
of Nora Burke is the central issue of The Shadow of the Glen. 
Nora embodies the tension between material security and emotional 
freedom and fulfilment, between everyday appearances and imag- 
inative insight (coupled always with a consciousness of the 
transience of youth and beauty), which is at the heart of Synge’s 
life and work. In the tale we have'the unparticularized figure of 
the slippery wife; in the play we see the particular and the 
universal blended in the character of Nora. She is a fine, ardent 
woman who has found in marriage a few material goods and a 
dwelling, but no fruition of her emotional and imaginative needs.’ 
She is caught between two ways of life : the one, with her husband, 
humdrum, restricted, lonely, but fairly safe ; the other, represented 
by the Tramp, more adventurous, offering scope for emotional and 
imaginative experience, but often hard and insecure. It would be 
best, Nora knows, to mingle both ways into one, but, as Synge 
constantly implies, this is hardly ever practicable, and, in Nora’s 
case, with her husband, is clearly impossible. Her husband and 
her environment are inimical but, to leave them is to forfeit such 
security as she has, and needs. Eventually she is forced to go 
off with the Tramp and is impressed enough by his account of 
the life they may enjoy together, to feel that she is taking the 
more tolerable course, although she shows herself fully aware of 
its drawbacks. 

Dan is rather sour and stingy, prone to complain of being 
‘“‘ destroyed with the drouth’”’ and ready to endanger his scheme 
for a drink. He is insensitive and cannot understand why his 
wife and the Tramp should be oppressed by the glen. He dislikes 
the Tramp for his free, easy manner, his gift of speech, and his 
appreciation of Nora’s feelings and her expression of them, all of 
which Dan dismisses as “ blathering’. It might be said that in 
Dan’s attitude to Nora and the Tramp there is something of the 
philistine’s resentment against people, who, although poor, have 
a richer mental life than he is able to apprehend. Dan is not 
above exploiting his old age: “a bad wife for an old man, and 
I’m getting old, God help me, though I’ve an arm to me still” 
and although he does not strike Nora he torments her more 

?Her position is not unlike that of another Nora—in Ibsen’s A Doll’s House. 
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effectively when at last he discovers her great dread of loneliness, 
fading beauty and old age: 

Walk out now, Nora Burke, and it’s soon you'll be 
getting old with that life, I’m telling you ; it’s soon your 
teeth’ll be falling and your head’ll be the like of a bush 
where sheep do be leaping a gap.. . 

It’s lonesome roads she'll be going and hiding herself 
away till the end will come, and they find her stretched 
like a dead sheep with the frost on her, or the big spiders 
maybe, and they putting their webs on her in the butt of 
a ditch. 

The extreme incompatibility between husband and wife is finely 
brought out at this point. Dan’s vivid evocation of physical decay 
arouses Nora to anger for the first and only time ; but her outburst 
is followed immediately by a note of remarkable compassion, as 
she half turns away, and speaks plaintively : 

Yet, if it is itself, Daniel Burke, who can help it at 
all, and let you be getting up into your bed, and not taking 
your death with the wind blowing on you, and the rain 
with it, and you half in your skin. 

In this context the simple words: “ Yet if it is itself . . . who 
can help it at all”’ are profoundly moving. It is as if Nora’s 
realization that we shall all grow old apace and die is so intense, 
and so comprehensive of the implications of this fact, that she is 
able to catch not a little of the divine charity of Lear’s? ‘‘ None 
does offend, none, I say, none; I’ll able ’em’’. She answers Dan’s 
harshness with concern for his well-being, but he cannot understand 
her forbearance, her need, or her fear. He says: 

It’s proud and happy you'd be if I was getting my 
death the day I was shut of yourself. Let you walk out 
through that door, I’m telling you, and let you not be 
passing this way if it’s hungry you are, or wanting a bed. 

After this it is quite obvious that the two can never live together, 
and in a few moments Nora is preparing to go with the Tramp. 
Her final speech shows her grasp of realities, and her awareness 
that the event will, probably, be more harmful for Dan than for 
her, since she was able to look after his physical needs (he seems 
to have no others) although he was incapable of cherishing her 
at all fully. Dan, it would appear, was really losing more than 
she was. 
3 King Leary, IV. 6. 173. 
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In most ways the Tramp’s nature is opposite to that of Dan. 
The Tramp, although poor, is much more fully alive; he has 
“ walked a great way through the world . . . and seen great won- 
ders ” ; and is appreciative of simple comforts. He is sensitive 
to the moods of peopie and of the natural world, and susceptible 
to feelings, language and rhythms. One might regard him as a 
kind of natural aristocrat, a far more congenial comrade for Nora 
than Dan is. The opening pages of In Wicklow, West Kerry 
and Connemara show that this rich portrait is based upon reality : 
wherever the labourer of a country has preserved his 
vitality, and begets an occasional temperament of distinc- 
tion, a certain number of vagrants are to be looked for. 
In the middle classes the gifted son of a family is always 
the poorest—usually a writer or artist with no sense for 
speculation—and in a family of peasants, where the average 
comfort is just over penury, the gifted son sinks also, and 

is soon a tramp on the roadside. 

In this life, however, there are many privileges. The 
tramp in Ireland is little troubled by the laws, and lives 
in out-of-door conditions that keep him in good-humour 
and fine bodily health. 

Synge, in depicting the Tramp as a superior being to Dan, is 
clearly building upon his own experience and observation ; and 
his perception of strong links and resemblances between the 
position of the writer or artist in middle class society and the 
position of the vagrant in a peasant community is seminal in the 
creation of a character who possesses notable imaginative qualities. 
Synge, then, selects a figure who is, in Aristotle’s words : 4 better, 
than the men of the present day ”’,* Synge gives us “ an imitation 
of personages better than the ordinary man ”’ °; in his community 
the tramp is a man of some distinction. Or, as Synge himself puts 
it, the tramp isa “ variation ” of the type ; a man whois individual 
in a way that interests undistinguished people and illuminates, to 
some extent, for them their ways of life: ne 

In all the healthy movements of art, variations from 
the ordinary types of manhood are made interesting for 
the ordinary man, and in this way only the higher arts are 
universal ... To be quite plain, the tramp in real life, 
Hamlet and Faustus in the arts, are variations .. . variations 
which are a condition and effect of all vigorous life... ° 


Ed. Bywater. p. 7. 5p. 245. 
°w., W.K., & C. p. 12. 
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The tale sets forth an “eternal” situation: the triangle of 
Husband, Wife, Lover. The situation in the play is different, 
somewhat more complex, though, probably, no less fundamental : 
a tension between differing attitudes to life embodied in sharply 
contrasted characters; the triangle—Dan, Nora, the Tramp. 
Michael is not really an independent force, actually he is akin to 
Dan ; very similar, maybe, to what Dan was thirty years or so 
earlier. He shares nothing of the Tramp’s understanding of natural 
forces ; he has little of Patch Darcy’s skill with animals. Like 
Dan, he dislikes the Tramp and is jealous of Patch. He makes 
no attempt to appreciate Nora and while she is disclosing her 
deepest fears he devotes himself to counting Dan’s money and to 
planning what he will do with Dan’s property. Nora realizes his 
limitations. She warns him that she is a hard woman to please 
and when Michael glibly assumes that they will marry and live 
happily in the glen, she retorts: 

Why should I marry you, Mike Dara ? You'll be getting 
old and I'll be getting old, and in a little while, I’m telling 
you, you'll be sitting up in your bed—the way himself was 
sitting—with a shake in your face, and your teeth falling, 
and the white hair sticking out round you like an old bush 
where sheep do be leaping a gap. 

The emergence of Dan from beneath his sheet at this stage (like 
a vision of the Michael of the future) reinforces the connection 
between these two men. When Michael and Nora are surprised 
by Dan, Michael panics: ‘‘Get me out of it, Nora, for the love 
of God’, and his only response to Nora’s mute appeal for help 
is the suggestion: “‘ There’s a fine Union below in Rathdrum.”’ 
From this it follows naturally that after Nora and the Tramp 
have gone, the play should end with Dan and Michael, kindred 
souls, sitting quietly together and pledging each other’s health 
with a “ taste of the stuff’. An amazing contrast to the end of 
the tale. 

Thus Synge adds individuality to the figures of the tale. He 
also gives them a setting in the natural world—“a local habita- 
tion ” (of great importance) as well as a name. The personality 
which Synge has so adroitly fused into the tale (without losing 
the universality of the original) functions in an environment and 
is conditioned by it. And it might truly be said that in The Shadow 
of the Glen, as the title implies, one of the most active forces is 
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the surrounding countryside. Here again the shaping power of 
Synge’s mind works upon material provided by his experiences in 
Wicklow : 
Among the cottages that are scattered through the hills 
of Wicklow I have met with many people who show in a 
singular way the influence of a particular locality . . . 
This peculiar climate, acting upon a population that is 
already lonely and dwindling, has caused or increased a 
tendency to nervous depression among the people, and 
every degree of sadness, from that of the man who is 
merely mournful to that of the man who has spent half 
his life in the madhouse, is common among these hills.” 
The effect of this environment is felt throughout the play. People 
are obsessed by it. They tell the time by the shadow moving up 
the glen and the sun sinking in the bog, and find constantly in 
their surroundings images of desolation and decay. A kind of 
blight hangs over them; a malevolent influence, which affects 
everyone ; “ destroying’’ Michael, unable to control his sheep, 
and encouraging Dan to brood upon his suspicions—“‘ it’s always 
upon the hills he was, thinking thoughts in the dark mist ”’ Nora 
says of him. Even Patch Darcy, reared in the Glenmalure, and 
skilful at his trade, is at length driven to madness. Upon Nora 
and the Tramp this influence is intense, but, as Professor Una 
Ellis-Fermor points out,’ they react in different ways. Nora has 
never known any landscape except that which oppresses her. 
Against its power she has tried to build up barriers—a home with 
Dan ; later, friendship with Patch, with others, now with Michael. 
But all in vain: the marriage is barren in every sense; Patch 
has gone mad and died; Michael fails her ; and, lonely and 
horrified, she gropes against hostile forces in a seemingly endless 
gloom. The Tramp provides the way out. He knows Nature 
intimately in her many different settings and moods, and, through 
long, patient and ardent intercourse, has achieved a certain 
harmony with her, in which wonder and awe are mingled with 
understanding and love. Thus, although the mists and shadow 
of Nora’s glen move him so that “‘a little stick would seem as 
big as your arm, and a rabbit as big as a bay horse, and a stack 
of turf as big as a towering church in the city of Dublin ”’, there 
is never the slightest danger of his going the way of Patch Darcy. 


TW., W.K., & C. pp. 13-14. 
8 The Ivish Dramatic Movement (London, 1939) p. 168, 
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He represents some of the positive values of the play, and his 
final words, encouraging Nora to follow with him a way of life 
that is truly worthwhile, indicate, at the same time, the desirable 
relation between Man and Nature. 

Synge, then, engages, harmoniously, a much wider and deeper 
range of experience than does the tale, which never tries to be 
more than a good example of the better kind of “ and then, and 
then’”’ story (to use Mr. E. M. Forster’s terms). Dr. Corkery 
recognizes® that the main interests of the tale are in curiosity and 
swift action: ‘“‘ Beyond the incident itself folk-lore looks neither 
before nor after ’’, but he will not agree that in the play Synge 
has embodied pathos, humour and human interests of a serious 
kind. He smiles” derisively at W. B. Yeats’s description of Nora 
as the ‘‘ woman of the glens, as melancholy as a curlew, driven 
to distraction by her own sensitiveness, her own fineness ’’, and 
tries to refute it!° by quoting Nora’s reasons for marriage, adding 
‘Nora takes to the road as if she had never indulged the Irish 
peasant’s dream of stability and comfort ’’. He forbears, however, 
to mention her next words which reveal that Nora has indulged 
this dream (marriage with Dan and a farm) but that it has become 
a nightmare ; nor does he point to the other passages that set 
forth her real predicament. He seems to think that because Nora 
warns Michael that she is a “ hard woman ’”’ it is inaccurate 
psychology to make her also a woman of deep feeling. As if a 
fine sensibility and strong imaginative qualities are quite incon- 
sistent with physical and mental maturity and vigour. Dr. Corkery 
should, perhaps, have pondered on Synge’s remark :11 “ the strong 
things of life are needed in poetry also, to show that what is 
exalted or tender is not made by feeble blood”. Regarding 
humour Dr. Corkery thinks that the best parts of Synge’s drama 
are those “ which make the audience laugh the loudest ’’,2? the 
parts in which the “‘ happy-go-lucky comedy in the folk-tale breaks 
to the surface.”’** Those of us who have difficulty in finding any 
“happy-go-lucky comedy ”’ in a stark tale of a ruse which ends 
in the slaughter of two human beings, may call to mind Touch- 
stone’s remark :18 

Thus men may grow wiser every day ; it is the first 
time that ever I heard breaking of ribs was sport for ladies. 


2© p= Cit-ws 2235 10 Op. cit. 5 5 
a Bi f fe 3 12 Be ea 13 5 
treface to Poems, Op. cit. p. 124, As You Like It, 1, 2, 126, 
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There is, perhaps, a certain grim humour in the folk-tale, and one 
does admire the ingenuity of the husband, but the comedy and 
the excitement of the play are all Synge’s own invention. The 
mingled surprise and humour of Dan’s arising from his bed with 
his mocking reiteration of the Tramp’s earlier words, “a man 
that’s dead can do no hurt’; the humour of Dan’s thirst, his 
difficulties of feigning death, and the more subdued humour of 
his second rising (as Nora is lamenting the inevitability of old age 
and Michael is promising her a fine life with a young man) none 
of these is so much as hinted at in the folk-tale. Yet Dr. Corkery 
is again clearly wrong in saying! that in the play ‘‘ There is no 
passage without its titter or laugh ’’’: there are hardly any comic 
passages except the ones just mentioned, and Synge did not intend 
any more. Nor is it true to say that the play swings incongruously 
between comedy and tragedy, that it rocks upon its base : actually 
it is (as we have seen) a firm and clear embodiment of an enduring 
tension between two modes of being, and the gradations of mood 
throughout are the inevitable result of the interplay of human and 
natural forces. In addition the inweaving of the sombre and the 
comic in proportions varying according to the main theme is an 
important device used by many dramatists (Shakespeare, Tchekov 
and O’Casey are obvious examples) and in The Shadow of the Glen 
the streaks of comedy aptly and naturally relieve and intensify 
the seriousness of the whole. 


It is now possible to see what Synge has made of his source. 
To it he has added character: Nora, Dan, Michael, Tramp are 
credible individuals with a life of their own ; yet, like most notable — 
characters in imaginative writing, they are, at the same time, 
representative of certain enduring features of Man’s nature and 
condition. Local human intensity has been gained without the 
sacrifice of the universality of the folk-tale. Along with this has 
come the creation of an environment, producing a fresh theme 
(the interaction between Man and the natural world) which is 
adroitly blended with the main theme. The crude passion and 
violence of the tale have been replaced by more complex, subtle, 
and urgent issues of human relationships. Humour and pathos, 
supplanting primitive vehemence, have helped to deepen and 
broaden the quality of the play. Thus the original theme has 


1Op. cit. p. 124. 
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been extended in every dimension, and a play of outstanding 
worth created. In it a singular power in the use of words and 
a mastery of dramatic technique are applied to fuse into a new 
whole a number of disparate elements: Pat’s story; Synge’s 
experiences in Wicklow and Aran; Synge’s preoccupation with 
what he felt was a deep-rooted tension between material security 
and a free, full imaginative and emotional life; and his keen 
awareness (not unaffected by his chronic ill-health) of the tran- 
sience of youth and beauty. In this distinctive use of material 
drawn from Irish life and legend, in these methods, in these 
interests and attitudes, and in this imaginative synthesis, The 
Shadow of the Glen is typical of all Synge’s dramatic work: 
elements similar to these indicated here are central in each of his 
five other plays. 


MINUET: A Pastoral Absurdity 


After the French of Les Uns et les Autres, a 


one-act verse comedy by Paul Verlaine: 


ADAPTED BY 


MICHAEL SCOT 


Scene : 

An Arcadian landscape. Summer afternoon. 

A crowd of men and women dressed in pastoral modifications of the 
present mode, is grouped in leisured attitudes about a singer, who, costumed 
after Watteau, accompanies himself on a mandoline. Columbine and Harle- 
guin wear the traditional costumes of their parts, modified to romantic grace, 
Byronism, etc. 

Pierette and Pierrot wear their traditional costumes, modified to indicate 
modern country clothes. 


SCENE If. 


MEZZETIN : (singing) 
Life’s a tale but Love is true 
Hasten to embrace your lover, 
Hold this hour ere it pass over 
Gracious gods gave it to you. 


Fortune greets you debonnair 
Arcady is all about you, 

Let not laughing Fortune doubt you 
Follow her! O follow her ! 


Sunlit wine fires eyes and words, 
Sunsparks fleck the leafy shade 
Neath the silken masquerade 
Hearts are gay as singing-birds. 


PHYLLIS: (to Mezzetin) 
O thanks! you go to my head with your marvellous 
art ! 


MEz. : And you go, artlessly, straight to my heart 
25 
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A BERGAMASK (to Mez.) 
I so agree. 


MeEz.: (to Phyl.) I’m most agreeable. 
PHYEs: I agree with myself the best of all. 
MEz. : And I’m just dying to agree with you. 


PHYL. : (prrouetting) 
Then we're agreed. 


CORYDON : So now what will we do ? 
We’ve sung like the lark... . 


AMINTA : Lets dance now like the swallow ! 
All except Harlequin, Columbine, Pierrot and Pierette. 
Good show! Lead on and all of us will follow. 
(Ex. all but those named). 


SCENE II. 


Har., Col., Pierrot and Pierrette. 
CoL.: (to Har.) O do lets just be lazy and stay here. 


PIERETTE (to Pierrot) 

Favoured ! Well I should rather say you are ! 
Dancing of all things I adore the most 
And since I’m swanning round here while the rest 
Are dancing—well there can be no mistake 
It obviously must be for your sake. 

(Pierrot embraces her). 
How pastoral! How too like the Bull of Bashan ! 

(Ex. Pierrot and Prerrette). 


SCENE III. 
Har. and Col. 
COL. : Now you must make me pleasant conversation. 
Har. : What do you wish me to converse about ? 


The past ? But that would bore you—and not without 


Corse: 
Har. : 


Cor: 


Har. : 


Corn: 
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Excellent reason! The present ? Why discuss it ? 
It’s so much with us! Better to dismiss it ! 
The future ? From that at least you must excuse me... 


Talk of the past ! 
And why ? 


Just to amuse me. 

But do be careful lest the nostalgic mood 
Tempt you to sentimental platitude, 
Rose-tinting the most dreary times of old 
And touching up past hells with tawdry gold. 


O very well—to amuse you then, my dear— 

I will evoke that dreary love-affair 

Our most regrettable offspring of the brain 
Our joint creation, tragic and inane ! 

Endless regrets, boredom beyond enduring, 
Poignant remorse, and the despair past curing 
Of murdered days. I'll chat of loveliest hope 
First trapped then strangled in deception’s rope, 
Of moral slaves chained in infatuation, 
Serpents bound in reciprocal fascination. 

I'll chat too of our rewards and benefits 

For tearing each the other’s heart to bits, 

The crown we mutual martyrs gained together 
For breaking, torturing, mocking one another : 
My crazy jealousy embracing yours, 

Your doubts confirming my most ghastly fears, 
All your betrayals—yes and my treacheries too! 
If this past flatters and appeals to you, 

This fresco of emotion which so well 

Brings out the vacant background of our hell 
This past with all its tears and accusations 

Its rages, broken vows, recriminations, 

If this amuses you my dear—why then 

I’d love to make it live for you again ! 


O you know I tremendously admire 
You when you talk like that—all witty fire 
And stylish fury ! 


Har. : (irritated) I thank you! 
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Also 

You do somewhat exaggerate you know 

A little boredom—a few gloomy hours— 

And there are you at the point of furious tears 
Too infantile! Why I—just look at me— 
Thank heaven for my unique destiny 

Of having loved and loving a thankless bear, 
Of loving, all the time, a brute with a flair 
For talking unalloyed absurdity 

And unremittingly adoring me 

Combining both pursuits to the point, moreover, 
Of living at the tempo of a lover. 

O yes although you look so much upset 

And stand there stiff-armed, like a marionette 
I’m certain that your heart, my sulky bear, 
Still guards the honey I once hoarded there. 


And yet my dear the day this fatal passion 
Enslaved my heart, was in another fashion 
Fatal for you as well—for O remember 

Its foolhardy to waken love from slumber ! 

Far better piously respect his sleep 

Till it becomes a trance dreamlessly-deep 

And so to his natural death and a quiet grave. 


But if love died how on earth could we live ? 


Har. : (sincerely) Then why not die ? 


CoL.: 


Har. : 


CoOL, 


And call the battle lost ? 

No we're alive, lets live at any cost ! 

As far as I’m concerned your captiousness 
Your harsh resentments, absurd grievances 
Your rapier sneers, contemptuous attitudes 
Which well I know are only passing moods 
And the quick pride behind your bitter wit 
These do not quench my love, they kindle it 
And when they’ve all become part of the flame 
I'll love you—are you listening ?—all the same. 


O you are self-willed. 


Why not let me be? 
Our selves are one, 
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HAR: (giving in) I cannot but agree 


COL. : 


Har. : 


Come then into the sun, lest Love be perished, 
Reborn from winter’s frost he must be cherished. 
Take off that frown! Smile as you used to do 
Upon the folly of my love for you 

Which is, preposterously, the same as ever. 


Ah would you had always led me, my magic lover ! 
(Exeunt. Re-enter Pierrot and Pierette). 


SCENE IV. 


Pierrot and Pirereite. 


PIERETTE (running) 


PIERROT : 


PIERRETTE : 


No! 
Yes! 


I don’t want .... 


PIERROT : (kissing nape of her neck, holding her embraced) 


PIERRETTE : 


Say “I want no more!” 
l’ve focussed your irresolute desire 
As the hawk said to the swallow he had caught. 


What a primordially savage thought ! 
Are you quite sure you're not trying to slip 
Contraband through your inner censorship ? 
Is your subliminal luggage in good order ? 
No rationalized products smuggled through the border ? 
Are your ears red? Have you begun to wilt 
Under a feeling of subconscious guilt ? 
No! He’s just laughing 
(Pretending to cry in order to giggle) 


PiERROT: (heavily) Now that’s where you’re dead off the mark you know. 


Look here, lets get this absolutely straight 
~ irs is the only truly normal state 

seen on each other, out for a good time, 
Above all young, and not caring a damn 
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For any outside ballast, needing none, 
Because my dear our two hearts beat as one. 


Darling what a wizard speech! you must be bailiff 
To some appallingly licentious caliph 

Or else, maybe, a poet—to bring off 

Such eloquence without a single laugh ! 


PIERROT: (solemnly) 


PIERRETTE : 


PIERROT : 


PIERRETTE : 


PIERROT : 


The fact is you’re so mobile and so quick 

In the uptake, that I get a certain kick 

Out of the way you treat me. Actually 

I think your brain means just as much to me 
As your looks—and I’d as soon listen to you 
Talk rot as brilliantly as you do 

As gaze into your eyes—So off you go 

Tell me the worst you think I ought to know. 


And if by chance I should happen to find 
You lacking sex-appeal, a complete bind 
A pseudo cave-man and a bogus sheik ? 


But surely if you’d taken such a bleak 

View of things, you’d have chucked me long ago 
The fact that you’ve borne up with me, you know, 
Should show there’s nothing special wrong with me. 


O the sheer nerve, the smug fatuity 

Of every male one does not treat as mud 

Sorry to nip your young life in the bud 

My King of Hearts! but still just take this in 
Your latest argument is pretty thin 

Based as it is upon the curious notion 

That you command my heart’s single devotion... . 


(becoming very serious) 


Actually its pointless scrapping as we do. 

I’m going to explain my character to you 
Then if you suffer through me by and by 
You'll know (knowing me inside out) just why 
Well first I’d like you to know. 


But Loveliest 
I’m damned if I want to know. 


PIERRETTE : 
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I wish at least 

You knew how to be somewhat less loquacious 
Now look . . . . I’m superficial and flirtatious 
Yes I am, honestly, I just adore 

Good times—gay days—and gay nights even more 
I love a becoming hat, an attractive lover 

The more to loathe them when their season’s over ! 
Just take my attitude to you: I’ve been 
Lately—well, not too distant—as you’ve seen 
Well if you hate me for the ass I am 

I don’t know whether I would care a damn. 


PIERROT (smiling) Well when in doubt... . 
PIERRETTE (fleeing) 


“ Abstain” they say—I will! 


PIERROT (almost naive) 


O that’s enough! I simply feel like hell ! 


PIERRETTE : (fouched, but as gay as ever) 


PIERROT : 


PIERRETTE : 


My child remember I’m sometimes a bit 
Unstable, or (a nicer name for it) 
Capricious—so cheer up and never mind me 
Such as I am, just take me as you find me 
Anyway here am I, and here are you 

Head over ears—for I—I love you too! 
Now the cat’s out of the bag. But.... 


Yes ? The Cat ? 
It drives me loopy when you pause like that 
Finish, go on! say something—who cares what ! 


Then let me finish, perfect idiot ! 

BUT, I was going to say, in spite of us 
Finding each other simply marvellous 

Our mutual vows and so forth—supposed to be 
Signed sealed and sat on for eternity 

Despite all that, I think its simply stupid 

Not to face to the fact that this god Cupid 

Is pretty tricky 


(on a gesture of dental from Pierrot) 


Yes it 7s a fact 

Look at the way people in love react ! 
Promises are no sooner made than broken ! 
Of course one’s sorry, but a lie once spoken 
Takes wings and anyone who tries to get 
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An airborne lie in the bag will lose his bet 

So what ? Should the loser get on the air and tell 
The world how he is feeling just like hell ? 
Should he cruise round all tragic hero, crushed 
And bleary-eyed with hair and shoes unbrushed, 
All out to spread his gloom and get the credit 
Of having asked for love and found he’s had it ? 
No rather not. Lets love and chance the future 
And not expect absurdities from nature 

Here are we as you say, keen on each other 
Well lets be happy just being together 

And let everything else entirely rip 

Except this crazy marvellous partnership 

Our two hearts beat as one—I feel that too 
Here I am. Keep me. I belong to you 

Now are you reassured ? Ot course I know 

It was beastly of me a while ago 

To turn you down, when you so decently 

Tried to hand over your whole heart to me 
And now I am the one to long for peace 

And come to you asking an armistice 

So just lets love each other as you said 


Take me complete—my hand, my heart, my head .... 


But O for heaven’s sake lets never brood 
Upon the future, and if the future should 
Turn out to be a flop and a dead loss 
Lets take it that we can’t win every toss, 
That all good luck is asking for a blitz, 
And ail good lovers are prize hypocrites 
Above all, we must leave each other free 
Do you agree with this ? 


I would agree 
iionlyn 2. 


SCENE V. 
The same and Harlequin. 


suddenly). 

Agree? My dear I’m swept away 

Amazed, enthralled by every word you say! 
Permit me to record, in homage due, 
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How absolutely I agree with you 

Your lucid reasoning, delicately-hued 

With all the irridescence of your mood 

The admirable scope of all your notions 
Caught in the subtle ring of your emotions 
Your finesse and your flair for the mot juste 
Mirror Verlaine, foreshadow Marcel Proust, 
Your speech, I can only say, reflects in sum 
The exact type of epithalamium 

I’d make myself, if only... . 


PIERETTE : That makes two 
“Tf onlys”’! Surely one will more than do! 


Har.: (to Pierette) 
I so agree. 


PIERETTE : (¢o Prerrot) 
Do you? 


PIERROT : Well—truth compels me... . 


PIERRETTE : (¢0 same—almosi in tears of resentment) 
You sound like a dead fish. 


HAR. : Ah something tells me 
That I’m the carpet knight you need, Pierrette. 


SCENE VI. 


The same and Columbine. 


Cou. : (appearing suddenly) 
Ah how delightful! I see the stage is set 
For one of those comedy situations 
All full of crude and obvious implications, 
And I, to use a vulgar metaphor, 
Am the spare wheel upon the conqueror’s car 
(to Har.) 
Take back your vows—the old, the new, the latest 
The true ones with the false .. . . take them all! 
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Har. : (linked with Pierrette, and protesting as though to acquit himself) 
Sweetest ! 


COL. : Don’t bother to try and excuse your crime 
I’ve been Pierrot’s lover for quite a time. 


PIERROT : (gratified, surprised and frivolous) 
Well honestly Charybdis seems to be 
Behaving just as pleasantly to me 
As Scylla was just now—but I’m Ulysses 
And know them for a pair of hard-boiled hussies, 
I’m pretty sure they’re both delightful vamps 
And all their moods are just unconscious ramps 
Designed to upset my rational apple-cart, 
Sweet racquets playing tennis with my heart! 


PIERRETTE : (to Pverrot) 
Fatuous ass ! 


CoL.: (to same) Ungrateful little brute ! 
Har.: (to same) Intolerable pup! 


PIERROT: (to Har., furious) 
If pups are in dispute 
My dear man, let me break the news to you 
That I more than reciprocate your view, 
Your generation may think ours a lot 
Of Damn Young Fools—but yours is not so hot 
Silly Old Blighters, doped with rhetoric ! 
And if we make you tired, you make us sick! 
(to Col. and Prerrette) 
I needn’t say I adore you both of course 
However, since my heart’s a skittish horse 
That goes like smoke over an unknown track 
But tends to jib and panic coming back 
Shying at every risk he knew before 
Bolting (maybe to smash) past his own door 
(to Col.) 
So Columbine if you want a likely tip 
For the Elysian Stakes or the Arcadian cup 
A colt fond of wild oats, frisky, unsteady 
But not poor-spirited, my heart is ready. 
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Har. : His histrionics sound a trifle flat 
But even cold water scares a scalded cat 
And archetype of all scalded cats am I 
As you, O Columbine, will not deny 
For all too well you know it. 

CoL.: (devastatingly sarcastic) 
You sound so clever ! 
I know nothing about you whatsoever. 


Har. : Well in this unrelenting war it seems 
Pierrette too needs a hippogriff of dreams 
To tour the moon and the groves of Arcady, 
And has, a signal honour, chosen me, 
So here I stand, submissive to the halter, 
(rueful) 
Likewise decked as a victim for the altar 
With charming garlands, ravishingly scented 
Delicious blooms, odorous and enchanted 
Arranged in nice thick clusters to conceal 
Thorns which I very soon expect to feel. 
(to Prerrette) 
My dear, I trust you agree and-er—approve. 


PIERRETTE : O shut up and at least try to make love. 
So long Pierrot ! 


COL. Farewell my Harlequin ! 
Har.: (to Col.) Is this forever ? 
PIERROT: (to Prerrette) 
You do really mean 
This for the finish ? 
PIERRETTE : Pierrot—So long! 
COL; O Harlequin farewell ! 


(Exeunt Pierrot and Columbine). 


SCENE VII. 


PIERRETTE : I may be wrong 
But speaking honestly, I think you must 
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Be selling cast-off love, since, having just 
Escaped an infuriated goddess, you 

Can try to start another hullaballoo 
With anyone, but more especially 

With a blatantly mortal type like me. 


You think she would mind such a thing ? 


She ? O 
You mean the mortal type ? 


Good heavens No ! 
The other ! 


O of course! the Other! Quite, 

You will forgive me—you are so polite. 

My mind was wandering, I anticipated 
Something too exquisitely complicated .... 
To Columbine naturally you referred 

You wish to ask if, having had the bird 

And been left, so considerately, to stew 

In her own juice, she might be riled with you ? 
Yes—I should say she’s livid. Who would not 
Be simply having kittens on the spot ? 


O are you really sure ? 


Well honestly 

For a lover recently supposed to be 

All out to take a woman’s heart by storm 

Your Jast remarks are hardly up to form, 

Even at this glum party, where all present 
Couldn’t find things more dreary and unpleasant, 
Can’t you, my darling modern Theseus 

Think up some plan a shade more bonhomous 
For our new love’s first moment, than to sit 
Guessing how Ariadne’s taking it ? 

But let that pass—we’ll turn to something cheery 
Look here—in answer to your tender query, 

I don’t a bit mind swearing, cross my heart, 
That Columbine still—(all joking apart)— 

Struck unaccountably on a cheerless cad, 

Is ramping, stamping, raging, tearing mad 
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So mad she’s chewed my Pierrot into pulp 
And bolted him at one ferocious gulp! 


Har. : And you are much concerned about Pierrot ? 
PIERRETITE : You mean because no one could fail to know 


That in choosing so rashly to take up 
With your old flame he has -er- bought a pup? 


Har. : And why? 
PIERRETTE : O don’t be funny! if you don’t see 

Wild horses wouldn’t drag it out of me. 
Har. : But ave you much concerned about Pierrot ? 
PIERRETTE : Are you in love with me ? 


Har.: (bored but painstaking) 
Your eyes are so 


Extremely attractive and your nose no less.... 


PIERRETTE : And are you jealous of Pierrot ? 


Har. : (very animatedly) 
O yes! 
(recollecting himself) 
Only of course of his most blissful past 
My dear and lovely one! 


PIERRETTE : Ah there at last 
Is what you’d call a complimentary speech 
And (though belated) I take it as such 
Right! .... then you love me! 


Har. : (absently, after a silence) 
O yes! 


PIERRETTE : Now I see 
That if you really had to cope with me 
You would be a most unforthcoming lover. 


Har, : (same as before) 
Sweet Love ! 
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COLe; I don’t think you quite put that over 


‘Sweet Love!” said just like that sounds not to flowery 


The sated sultan flings the prospective houri 
A few synthetic jujubes in dismissal 


Though really you should merely have to whistle 


The fierce ardour of your last yes, I feel 
Would bring a Circe gambolling to heel 

You sounded so brewed up with tender passion 
That I was thrilled into abject submission. 


Har. : (indolent—uninterested) 
Well do allow me . 


PIERRETTE : (tense whisper) 
Don’t look round! Lets go. 
Here they come—Columbine and Pierrot. 


Har. : (as though starting from sleeb—waves excitedly) 
Columbine ! 


PIERRETTE : And Pierrot. Must you stand 
Snake-charming like the leader of the band ? 
They’re merely trying to muscle in and shove 
Us out of here. I vote we make the move 
If you don’t mind I would prefer to choose 
A less frequented spot to air our views. 


(Exeunt). 
SCENE VI]. 
(Pierrot and Columbine). 
PIERROT : Well that’s my story—much boiled down of course 
COL. : Its like Harlequin’s story in reverse 


There are you in a dream, afraid of living 
Awaiting Love, all sensitive misgiving, 
Dreading to-morrow’s kisses, and there is he 
Brooding upon his passionate memory 

Of love-images outworn and cast aside. 
Stupid and thankless, he is terrified 

By the past . . . . O dear Pierrot run along 
Both—both, he and you, are equally wrong. 


PIERROT: 


Core: 


PIERROT: 


Cot: 


PIERROT: 


COL. : 


PIERROT : 
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O do say simply he is wrong! 
Ah no! 


You can’t escape—you are both wrong, and so 
You will both suffer—such is the Fates’ decree. 


I must admit I really do not see 

That I have done anyone any harm 

As for the punishment, I’ll chance my arm 
However sticky the Fates choosé to make it 
In fact you know I am all set to take it 
And would actually prefer it pretty stiff 


(smirking) 


So long as your heart... . 
Ah yon are wrong to laugh 


I am not laughing, I’m saying rationally 
That, on the one hand, I just cannot see 
Any great harm in choosing to break off 
With Pierrette, a delightful girl but tough 
And definitely prone to flit about ; 

And on the other hand, I’m all flat out 
For happiness with you who chose to be 
So absolutely wonderful to me 


When I was knocked to the wide and off my perch. 


Led up the garden, and left in the lurch 
(Why if I’d just happened to have a gun 
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I might have blown my brains out there and then !) 


Yes! I’m tee’d up to fall in love with you, 
(Why its the very least I’m bound to do) 
I’m going to love you wildly, recklessly ! 
And to hell with gloom, alarm, despondency, 


I’ll be your faithful hound! your devoted calf. . 


And once again I say you are wrong to laugh. 


And once again I say—if it wont bore you, 

I am mot laughing, I simply adore you, 

I idolize your voice so sweet and calm, 

I love your feet no bigger than my palm, 
Which tap the street like tiny gay tom-toms 

Or nestle like white mice under the pom-poms 
Of bedroom slippers. Those great eyes of yours 
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To me seem bags more brilliant than the stars 
And when you turn their spotlight, as it were, 
On us poor fish (whom I might here compare 
To sunflowers trying to catch old Pheeby’s eye) 
Well I just feel I must lie down and die, 

I go quite crackers! speechless, off my nut! 

A sheer black-out ! My intellect goes phut ! 
Your look is so sort of -er— bright and proud, 
I just drift round condensing like a cloud 

Why even when you breathe, I’m all tuned in 
Like wireless picking up some ferrific din 

My lovely, my divinity, my queen ! 

My soul is like an insect caught between 

Your golden lashes . . . . O incidentally 

Do you think Pierrette is still in love with me ? 


And if I thought so? 


I see what you mean 
You think the question a shade asinine ? 


You want the unvarnished truth ? 


No what do I care? 
I’m a prize fool as I’m too well aware 
And I love you only! 


In that case you wont be 

Worried to hear that it is perfectly 
Plain, patent, obvious to one and all 
That Pierrette worships you. 


She does like hell ! 
O if she did! She! she! Pierrette ! 


(aside ; suddenly more worried than ever) 


O damn! 
What, still incredulous ? 
Well yes I am 


My view of her constancy is pretty dim 
She’s vamping Harlequin now. 
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CoL. : (passionately) 
She vamping him ! 
Why he’s in love with her! 


PIERROT : Damned if I see 
Why on earth you should register jealousy ! 


CoOL. : O that will do, thank you! 


PIERROT : Jealous for that 
Completely soggy type—that barber’s cat ! 


Core: So you are jealous of Harlequin—admit it. 


PIERROT: (as though struck suddenly by a melancholy idea) 
O what a ghastly notion, but you’ve hit it! 
I seem to feel just utterly obsessed 
How did you spot it ? 


CoOL. : (almost gay) 
O I merely guessed 
Yes that is jealousy. 


PIERROT (aside) Well anyhow 
The ball had better be kept rolling now 
(to Col.) 
Honestly Harlequin as he is at present 
Is not the point. As he is now he doesn’t 
Naturally mean a single thing to me 
So if I’m really jealous it must be 
Of Harlequin in your past... . 


Cor: Now we have had 
Enough sweet compliments, I’m very sad 


And so are you. We both want the same thing 


Let us converse about our suffering. 
Unhappy people often, it appears, 

Grow garrulous on their superfluous tears 
Also they say it is a consolation 

To exchange pangs of rage and desperation. 
Well here have we both irretrievably 
Fallen in love for all eternity 

Hopelessly deplorably, without a chance 

Of possible requital or response 
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You with Pierrette, and I with Harlequin 
The only point of difference between 

Our cases being—that I have been betrayed, 
And so am guileless while you, I’m afraid 
Are entirely to blame for your own plight 
Or am I wrong? 


You couldn’t be more right. 

O dear Pierrette, how can I do without you ? 
What a dumb hopeless brute I’ve been about you! 
One thing is certain, there will never be 

Anyone like you in the world to me 

So full of utterly spontaneous wit 

So decent, and so unaware of it 

Such a live wire, and yet so sound of heart, 

As game nearing the post as at the start, 
Smashingly attractive and just packed with guts, 
All that I’m not—and couldn’t be for nuts. 


And I the sport of a no less cruel Fate 
Mourn for my faithless Harlequin—too late ! 


He faithless! But in that case, damn it all 
Its on the books that Pierrette might fall 
For him! But what the devil do I care ? 
Let her fall for him and be damned to her. 
But haven’t you just said she still loves me ? 
O dammit there they are ! 


They look to me 
Almost like people having a dispute. 


(They reascend the stage). 


SCENE IX. 
(The same and Pierrette and Harlequin). 


Take off that face—too like an old sea-boot 
Come on pull up your socks. Face up to fact 
Sort your desires and see how you react 

This bottling up of your special obsession 

Is making you just lousy with repression 


Har. 


PIERRETTE : 


Har. : 
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And now to make everything even worse 
You’ve got this urge to put me into verse 

Of (if you are quite certain you don’t mind 

My saying so) a very boring kind. 

Well naturally in such confused conditions 

You feel one seething mass of inhibitions. 

Of course I see that from the point of view 

Of mere politeness and of honour too 

Since you're in love with her, it wouldn’t be 
Fair to come letting down your hair to me 

But now I’ve guessed enough to take the shock 
Need you still keep the whole thing up your frock ? 
Talk about her. Be honest about it ! 

I’m certain it will buck you up a bit, 

And if you absolutely feel you must 

Share other people’s miseries or bust, 

For my part I could talk till all is blue 

About fim ! 


What you also? Even you! 


Even I, yes even J may hope maybe 
That the one person I adore Joves me! 

O Pierrot we so suited one another ! 

We seemed somehow exactly right together 
Was it bad luck or Cupid (O did I say 
He made people behave in a queer way ?) 
That parted us after our beastly duel 

O Pierrot was never false or cruel 

Just futile and of course frightfully vain 
His heart is all right only for his brain. 


Cheer up, I expect he feels so suicidal 
That anyone could lead him to the bridal 
To judge by the remorse that ravages 

A heart far less ingenuous than his 


(almost sobbing) 


But now he’s probably so bored and lonely... . 
Or by Jove is he ? (distracted) O Columbine only 
Could unravel my tangled misery, 

How sympathetic, how upset she’d be 

To see me now! 
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(Pierrot and Col. exchange signs) 
Cou. : (appearing) 
I do believe he’s crying ! 
Well this is certainly most gratifying ! 
O what a perfect moment ! I feel it is 
Fraught with delicious possibilities. 


Har. : No one but she could sense how complicated 
Is my despair . . . . O I am devastated ! 
PIERROT O I am thoroughly browned off! 
Cox. : (on tip-toe and whispering) 
Pierrette ! 
PIERRETTE : O gosh you there! That puts the lid on it! 
Cor. Well Cupid, youngest, merriest of the gods 


Surely set us successfully at odds 

And, like a child, now comes gaily to thank 
And kiss the erstwhile victims of his prank 
And having, for frolic, cast our unwilling hearts 
Suddenly for such uncongenial parts 

Repents, recasts—and is I think even tending 
To the unfashionable Happy Ending 

And having proved us all completely senseless 
Takes pity on Pierrot, lost and defenceless, 
And prompts me to deliver him herewith 
Into good hands, swearing a mighty oath 
Never again to bolt past his own gate 

For anyone. Am I perhaps too late ? 


PIERROT: (to Prerrette) 
O don’t just turn me down without a hearing 
Say something—anything, the least bit cheering 
Don’t finally decide merely to hate me 
As I deserve! Don’t simply liquidate me 
For the general good! Don’t scratch me for the race ! 
O back me—even if only for a place! 
Punish me—I’m dead on to bite the dust 
But don’t, O don’t be absolutely just. 
Try not to take an even poorer view 
Of me than what is actually due 
O make allowance, not for how I act 


PIERRETTE : 


PIERROT: 


COL. : 


HAR. : 


COL:* 
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But for my rather feeble intellect 
And for the weak and futile type I am. 


(He falls on his knees). 


(T 


Ss 


You seem to me quite potty, but keep calm 
I’m simply miles too happy just at present 
To tell you anything really unpleasant 

My only scheme for keeping you in check 

Is to drape myself firmly around your neck 
Later we'll thrash things out—I’m ready now 
With all the makings of another row 

I’m going to kick up hell because however 
Brazenly, ceaselessly, I may endeavour 


To throw myself at your head, you always sit 
Looking as if there was a catch in it 

My wretched love—certainly through no fault 
Of mine—you take with several grains of salt 
My heart though it may go in for a few 
Tricks of the trade, is always all for you 
Under the make-up . . . . O do lets wipe out 
This beastly time we’ve had and simply get 
Right back to where we were before all this 
When every moment seemed too good to miss 
So long as we were together... . 
Columbine) 

And you O you 

Have been so awfully decent to us two 
Please having got us safely off your chest 
Don’t just forget at once that we exist 

After the strain of all these situations 

Can’t you and I be unrestrained relations ? 


She’s such an angel she never really wants 
To kick one seriously in the pants! 


Well Harlequin, what would you say were I 
To follow her example modestly ? 


Ye gods! I’ve always said that only beauty 
Can pardon without any sense of duty ! 
O may I kiss your hand in gratitude 


Of course! Indeed no other gesture could 
Appropriately close our minuet 
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A perfect curtain! Let us all forget 
To talk over all we have gone through 
Lets just enjoy this happiness 
(to Pierrot and Prerrette) 
And you two 
Learn gaily how to share youth’s racing car 
Gather your poppies steeped in noonday fire 
(turning to Harlequin) 
While we lovers of a past generation 
Look on with quite unenvious admiration 
Our sedate hearts beating in perfect tune 
The peaceful rhythms of the afternoon. 
(All the people of the first scene return and re-group 
themselves as at the rise of the curtain). 
Look what amazing colour in the west 
And here come all the dancers: they must have guessed 
That if we don’t transmute this scene at once 
Into some sort of abstract formal dance 
We run grave risk of being hissed and boo’d 
For playing a sentimental interlude 
Which everyone has long since recognized 
As the old old Commedia disguised. ! 


SCENE. X. 
(All grouped as before). 
Mezzetin (singing). 


(During the song the four principal characters dance a formal 
ballet of minuet type). 


Life has but a single aim— 

Bid the heart of joy to sing 
Poetry and women bring 
Laughter from the sunrise flame. 


What’s the moral to be drawn 

In this world where fools are sages ? 
Weep not for the vanished ages 
Nor pine for to-morrow’s dawn. 


It is a mistake to be 
Melancholy or morose 
Life is not one of the shows 
We should take too seriously. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal 
THE ABBEY THEATRE AND AFTER 


Since the issue of the previous number of this Magazine there have been 
remarkable happenings in the Dublin theatrical world. The Abbey Theatre is no 
longer in existence as a building in which plays can be produced. The front still 
remains but the fire which blazed on an evening in July last destroyed the stage 
and the actors’ dressing rooms. The news of this conflagration has shocked not 
only this country but has its reverberations among all cultured people in the 
world. It is amazing to what extent the story of the Abbey Theatre, its plays, 
playwrights and actors has become an essential part of the educational equipment 
of students of literature and drama in the English language. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, historically speaking, the only parallel of a 
similar hold on the popular imagination is that of the Globe Theatre— 
Shakespeare’s theatre, the playhouse where Richard Burbage and his company 
presented most of the dramatist’s works. And, granting myself prophetic license, 
I would make bold to foretell that the year 1951, which has seen the destruction 
by fire of Ireland’s first National Theatre, will be remembered with the year 1613 
when a like fate befell the famous Elizabethan playhouse. 

It is said that the Globe Theatre fire was caused by the explosion of a gun 
during a performance of Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. So far as can be ascertained 
the origin of the Abbey Theatre fire was an unextinguished cigarette thrown 
carelessly in the wings after a performance of Sean O’Casey’s The Plough and the 
Stars. It is well that this should be established now, for posterity has a curious 
tendency towards dramatic invention and is as likely as not capable of deciding 
that the flames were started by an over-enthusiastic realism in the creation of the 
red glare in the sky which heralds the destruction of the General Post Office with 
which the play ends, while the British soldiers sing ‘‘ Keep the home fires 
burning.’’ 

The year 1614 saw the Globe Theatre rebuilt. This was achieved with the 
aid of a public subscription and a royal grant. It is unlikely that the year 1952 
will witness a reconstructed Abbey Theatre. Public subscriptions and government 
subsidies may indeed be tendered in profusion, but though we have made im- 
portant advances in building and engineering devices in our modern mechanistic 
age there are nowadays economic factors which have the unexpected effect of 
slowing up such projects as require skilled labour or imported materials. Housed 
for a while in the Rupert Guinness Hall lent by the well-known brewery, it has 
now been announced that for the next two years the Abbey players will take over 
the Queen’s Theatre. = 

This move has been generally acclaimed. There were, it is true, voices raised 
in protest which came from patrons of the Pearse Street theatre who had de- 
veloped a loyalty to a company that had entertained them with revues and 
occasional melodrama for several years but the assurance that the status quo ante 
ignem would obtain in the specified time seems to have pacified the complainants. 
It is only fair to say that the character of the Queen’s Theatre has changed 
considerably over the years. Melodrama used to be its staple diet but it is a long 
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time since the actors played for tears unless they were the product of the laughter 
that is said to burst one’s sides. Here in latter years you found the lighter music 
and the simpler joke, the sentimental ditty and the drilled chorus legs. 


Nevertheless, the crossing to the south side of the Liffey by the Abbey 
players will not be to a theatre without a tradition. In three more years it will 
have reached its centenary. In that period Shakespearean tragedy, grand and 
light opera, melodrama, farce, burlesque and ballet, comedy and pantomime 
found their way to its stage and the changing taste of the public found its ex- 
pression in the varying types of entertainment offered by successive managements 
throughout its long life. 


The moment seems opportune to recall some of the personalities associated 
with the Queen’s stage history and who are still remembered. There was the 
short and ugly Frederick Robson, an actor of great power known as ‘ the great 
little Robson,’ who became famous as the singer of ‘‘ Villikens and his Dinah.”’ 
He made his first appearance at the Queen’s Royal Theatre, as it was then called, 


jn 1850 and joined the ‘stock’ company. Robson died at an early age “‘a 
victim to intemperance.’’ 


Another victim to intemperance, though he did not die of it, was 
Gustavus V. Brooke (a collateral descendant of Henry Brooke) whom Joseph 
Holloway, in an article on the old Queen’s Theatre in the May, 1925, issue of 
this Magazine, called ‘‘ a splendid-framed Shakespearean actor,’’ began his 
career in his native Dublin at the age of fourteen. It was in the early thirties of 
the nineteenth century when there was still an interest in youthful stage prodigies. 
He acted in the name part of Wilham Tell at the Theatre Royal and though he 
gave quite a remarkable performance for his age one critic, at any rate, could 
not quite see the point of juvenile interpretation of adult parts. Writing in a 
local satirical journal, he declared: 


““., . to you and me 
Who've seen Macready, it is quite bewildering 
To have our best parts mimicked thus by children.’’ 


As the Hibernian Roscius, Brooke had his successes later in England, 
Scotland, United States of America and Australia. But by the time he made his 
penultimate appearance on the Dublin Queen’s stage some thirty years after his 
first in his native city, he had, through excessive conviviality and happy-go-lucky 
living, fallen on evil days which he hoped to eliminate by nights of insobriety. 
On this occasion he played the part of Othello and although his acting was 
enthusiastically praised by Saunders News Letter he was not quite the success 
this journal claimed him to be. J. P. Warden, who came specially from Belfast 
to play Iago, found himself in the rather trying position of having to play two 
parts at once. W. J. Lawrence, who has written a life of Brooke, quotes Warden: 


IAGO: ‘For Michael Cassio, I dare be sworn, I think that he is honest.’’ 
(Pauses and looks at Othello, who is trying to steady himself. 
Then, after the Moor has made a vain attempt to raise his 
sunken head)—‘‘ You would say, ‘1 think so too.’ ”’ 
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Brooke’s final farewell appearance was in Belfast before his departure for 
Australia, where he hoped to rehabilitate himself. He never got the chance to try 
for the ship was wrecked off the coast of France and he was drowned. 


Joseph Holloway points out that in 1860 Henry Irving ‘‘made his first bow 
to a Dublin audience ’’ at the Queen’s. He played Cassio to the Othello of the 
““ deep-as-thunder-voiced tragedian,’’ T. C. King. His was an unfortunate 
experience, for he replaced a popular actor who had been dismissed and was 
boohed and hissed by the audience on his appearance. It is said that Irving never 
forgot this ordeal. 


In the eighties the theatre was occupied by the distinguished actor, Lewis 
Waller, whose romantic parts—his Monsieur Beaucaire being an outstanding 
example of his talents—are still remembered. Janet Achurch likewise came to 
the Queen’s about this time. Her playing of Ibsen rdles brought praise from 
Bernard Shaw, who described her as “‘ the only tragic actress of genius we now 
possess.’’ 


In the nineties the Dublin University Amateur Dramatic Club had not yet 
begun their annual pilgrimage to the Gaiety Theatre but put their plays on at the 
neighbouring Queen’s. The theatre had not yet been rebuilt and a laneway ran 
between the back of the stage and the wall of the College. It must not have been 
a very difficult feat for an athletic young student to save time by scaling the wall 
and dashing in dramatically to take a cue. 


This was the decade too in which Boucicault was popular and I am indebted 
to Joseph Holloway for the story of a visit by J. M. Synge and Frank Fay to a 
performance of The Shaughraun in which James O’Brien played Conn. So pleased 
was Synge with O’Bnen’s performance that he wrote an appreciation of his acting 
for The Atheneum. 


Abbey actors and audiences should not find themselves uncomfortable in a 
theatre so steeped in memories. In the early sixties special Irish pantomimes 
were written for the Queen’s and its stage is still suitable for this form of 
entertainment. The popular Abbey pantomime in Irish should, under the new 
conditions, make money for the company instead of incurring a loss as hitherto 
in the propagation of the language. With a seating capacity of over goo in its 
new home it would seem that we can hope for a more venturesome policy in the 
choice of plays by the Abbey directorate. There are still many to be revived, 
many by Irish authors which have not yet been seen in this country and many 
by foreign writers which intelligent audiences would be glad to hear. Perhaps 
some of the profits on the money-spinners may be used to gladden the hearts and 
nourish the minds ‘of a public increasingly avid for mature interpretations of the 
life in which we live and of the past from which we hope to draw spiritual 
sustenance to make the present possible. 

The Abbey Theatre, as was implied at the beginning of this article, was not 
only a building. It is an idea that arose in the mind of W. B. Yeats and his 
colleagues of the renascence. This idea will live not only historically but as a 
vital impulse in the theatre so long as Irish dramatists feel the need of the theatre 
to express the urgency of life and the people the need of the consolation of perfect 
language and symmetry. 

D 


Art Notes . By Edward Sheehy. 


IRISH EXHIBITION OF LIVING ART. 

The measure of controversy which attended last year’s Exhibition of Living 
Art on the score of certain rejections and the suggestion, on the part of certain 
critics, that the Committee was in danger of succumbing to a hardening of the 
arteries, seems to be at the root of their decision this year to appoint the English 
critic, Mr. Eric Newton, sole judge and jury. It would be easy to produce 
arguments against this decision: For one, it seems to me unwise to rely on the 
judgement of any one man, no matter how eminent, in choosing an exhibition of 
this size and importance. And further the choice for the job of a leading London 
critic might be taken by the extreme cultural chauvinist to savour of a diffident 
provincialism to my mind completely unwarranted by the facts. The eminent 
critic is no more likely to be infallible than the practised hanging committee, and, 
as might have been expected, this year’s exhibition contains much the same 
proportion of good, bad and indifferent pictures as did last year’s; while, believe 
it or not, I find myself still amazed at certain rejections when I contrast them with 
pictures accorded a place of honour on the walls. This is not meant as a reflection 
on either the integrity or the judgement of Mr. Eric Newton ; it is rather an 
acknowledgement of the enormity of the task which confronted him in, to him, 
the virtually unknown field of contemporary Irish painting. Admittedly un- 
familiarity has the advantage of the fresh eye unclouded by the host of extraneous 
and distracting bits and pieces of knowledge which frequently, with the too familiar 
critic, tend to form a barrier between him and the work of a particular painter. A 
painter’s own history may obscure the value of his present work; on the other hand 
it may elucidate it, give it additional depth and meaning. Modern Irish painting, 
no matter how cosmopolitan it may appear in its utilisation of international modes, 
is still born of a particular environment, produced by a particular emotional and 
inteliectual context, and can best be felt and understood within that context. For 
these and other reasons I think it would be most undesirable on the part of the 
Committee to adopt this as a precedent. Criticism may be less pleasant than 
unrelieved back-slapping; but it is very much more healthy. In any event one 
must confess that Mr. Newton does not seem to have effected any significant 
changes—which may be taken as independent confirmation of the policy of the 
Committee over recent years. 

From this exhibition as a whole it should be possible to derive some idea of 
the general tendency of modern Irish painting. Unfortunately, since we are 
precluded from using the older criteria of subject matter and local colour, this is 
not so easy. It calls for the weighing of imponderables, the assessment of subtle 
though I believe no less real, differences. However, if we allow that the two 
chief and generally conflicting tendencies in European painting at the moment 
are Abstract on the one hand and Expressionist on the other, I should feel inclined 
to suggest that Irish painting, at its most successful, leans towards the latter; that 
is, is preoccupied with the communication of the personal emotion, the individual 
feeling for life and reality, rather than with the ultimate esthetic possibilities of 
purely formal creation. However, each mode has its own values: nor are they 
always mutually exclusive, as some critics would have us believe. 

__ Having seen the exhibition quite a number of times, I am amazed at the 
high proportion of sincere and vital work. It is a long time since I saw any picture 
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of Louis le Brocquy’s which I liked as well as his Child with a Toy Moon. Of a 
disarming simplicity, it still achieves, by purely painterly means, the concentra- 
tion of a pure lyric. The glorious colour of Colin Middleton’s Life Everlasting is 
the instrument whereby he expresses a poetic vision of everyday life. The two 
seated figures, by virtue of subtle distortion and a rich and vibrant palette, are 
endowed with a significance which takes them far beyond the confines of the 
accidental or transitory into the realm of symbolism. His symbolism is the reverse 
of abstraction, but depends on the immediacy and palpable humanity of his 
figures. In his work meaning is primarily the function of intense feeling, trans- 
lated, with a minimum of loss, into colour and form. I liked Daniel O’Neill’s 
Figures on a Beach for its richly sensuous and poetic feeling achieved through 
subtle colour and a controlled delicacy in the use of paint. On the score of colour 
alone, it can stand comparison with Rouault’s beautiful La Route, one of the 
pictures on loan. The mordant and sinister atmosphere of Country Station, 
though effective in its own way, is too facile to be worthy of him; or perhaps it is 
that he has done the same thing too often before. 

Thurloe Conolly’s King and Queen is a predominantly abstract picture, with 
just sufficient link with familiar forms, possibly a pair of playing cards, to justify 
the title. But its chief value lies in the fact that it is deliberate creation, a piece 
of beautifully formal architecture exploiting to the full the subtler uses of paint 
in terms of tone and surface quality. Such a picture finds its nearest parallel in 
music and evokes mood, sombre and portentous in this case, by purely esthetic 
means. I liked also the liveliness and gaiety of his Painting No. XVI. As an 
abstract painter Elizabeth Rivers is less formal and more emotionally suggestive 
than Conolly. Composition of the Picture, with its subtle colour and beautifully 
balanced composition, has a perfection of its own and is far more than an exercise 
in esthetics in that it has mood and depth. Her strong and vigorous Children 
at Hallowe’en, though not so impeccably organised, suggests that she has more to 
say outside the limits of the abstract. Heretofore I had been tempted to look on 
Patrick Scott as rather a dilletante. His pictures at the present show, while not 
by any means uniformly successful, betray a fresh and serious attitude to paint. 
The Empty Box and A Box of Pippins, architecturally rigid and painted flatly in 
pure colour, are interesting as experiments; though I failed to find them exciting 
in any lasting sense. On the other hand Kitchen Table with its looser, more 
organic composition and its more subtle manipulation of surface, is an excellent 
and satisfying picture, quite the best of his I have seen. 

Patrick Swift, whose first and promising appearance in Irish painting was at 
this exhibition last year, has developed considerably in poise and self-assurance 
as well as in the control of his medium. His work is characterised by an almost 
classical coldness and reserve, particularly in its colour; an uncompromising 
clarity of vision which eschews the accidental or the obvious or the sentimental. 
His Boy with Pears has both quality and a beautifully simple architecture. Head 
with Leaves, slightly richer in tone and more sympathetic in quality, hints, albeit 
reservedly, at a poetic vision held rigidly in check. I did not care overmuch for 
his Study for a Large Painting; perhaps because I found the symbolism a little 
too obtuse, or the figures too literally bodied forth for their symbolical context. 
Swift is a very young painter who has achieved a great deal in a short time and 
gives the impression that he has plenty of power in reserve. 
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The work of Patrick Collins might easily escape the notice of the hurried 
viewer. Nevertheless he is a painter of quiet individuality. Landscape with 
Round Tower and Children in a Legend are romantic pictures in the best sense. 
They have colour and quality as well as an unemphasised rightness of form. t 
liked Anne Yeats’ Fish Unwrapped with its rich colour and suggestively fluid 
shapes much better than her more formal and vaguely symbolical A House of 
Cards. Nevill Johnson’s Mother and Child, rigid, cubistic, cold in colour and 
unemotional in the quality of its paint, is obviously a picture of power and 
sincerity. I must confess, however, that I found myself somewhat repelled by its 
uncompromising austerity. 


Among the work by guest artists, in addition to the Rouault mentioned 
above, I liked particularly a subtle near-abstract, Still Life with Coloured Balls, 
1948, by Patrick Heron hitherto known to me only for his highly esoteric criticism, 
and a diffuse and romantic landscape by John Piper. 


Sculpture was less well represented than usual; the only pieces of note being 
a fine Head by Hilary Heron and a curious three-in-one composition, Eire, Banba 
and Fodhla, by Oisin Kelly which might easily be a piece of humorous symbol- 
ism. Of the four pieces of stained glass on view Evie Hone’s The Chalice, near 
abstract and subdued in colour, and David Clarke’s vigorous and colourful Judas 
were both impressive. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
By M. J. MacManus 


NINETEENTH CENTURY FICTION: 
MR. SADLEIR’S BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


In the years between the two world wars, before Hitlerism and austerity 
changed the face of rural England, I spent more than one pleasant week-end at 
ia house in the Cotswold country. A very charming house it was, big and 
rambling; Tudor in date, and admirably modernised. From its windows one 
could look down over the tree-tops in a wooded valley, and on all sides there 
were winding lanes, farmhouses built solidly of the brown Cotswold stone, and 
inviting wayside inns. If one were energetic, there was a centuries-old barn that 
had been converted into a squash racquets court. 


Inside there was elegance—and comfort—and English hospitality was 
dispensed in the traditional way. But, to a bibliophile, the crowning glory of 
the place was the library—a library that was large, unique and entirely fascinat- 
ing. No baronial collection this, handed down from generation to generation 
and added to century by century. It was a collector’s library, assembled in a 


matter of thirty years: the world-renowned library, in fact, of Mr. Michael 
Sadleir. 
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Mr. Sadleir is known as a bibliographer. biographer, novelist and critic. 
He has written a most excellent life of our own Lady Blessington; he reached a 
wide audience of both fiction-lovers and cinema-goers with his Fanny By Gas- 
hght. He also finds time to run the old-established publishing firm of Constable 
of which he is the executive head. 


His book-collecting was purposeful from the beginning. After a few false 
starts he concentrated on Anthony Trollope (for whose vogue in our time he is 
largely responsible), and Trollope led him, backwards and forwards, to explore 
and collect the work of Wilkie Collins, Marryat, Disraeli, Mrs. Gaskell, and a 
host of lesser Victorian novelists in the original editions. By the thirties the 
collection was the finest of its kind in the world, a monument to the publishers 
of English fiction in the nineteenth century. 


Now, in two handsome quarto volumes, he has produced a bibliographical 
catalogue of his library. [XIX Century Fiction. A Bibliographical Record. 
Based on his own collection. Constable. {12 12s.] In his introduction, which 
is entitled ‘‘ Passages from the Autobiography of a Bibliomaniac,’’ Mr. Sadleir 
tells the story of his book-collecting, sets out the principles that guided him, 
and relates some of the happy adventures that came his way. Obviously, there 
is more to be told, and later on, no doubt, there will be a full autobiography. 


In the first volume will be found descriptions of the first editions of the 
authors in the collection. In every case these descriptions are full, exact and in 
conformity with the high bibliographical standards which Mr. Sadleir, more than 
any bibliographer of our time, has helped to establish. Special attention is paid 
to bindings, which become increasingly important—and, of course, more varied 
and complex—as the century progresses. Mr. Sadleir himself indicates the 
catalogue’s scope when he says that ‘‘ any novelist whose writing-life was com- 
prised within the limits of the nineteenth century is entitled to a place.’’ So 
the procession extends from Maria Edgeworth to Somerville and Ross, taking in 
virtually the whole body of English (and Irish) fiction-publishing in the period 
1800-1900. ; 

It would be altogether beside the point to remark that a large number of 
the authors dealt with are utterly forgotten and beyond hope of resurrection. 
What matters is that there can be very few in the collection who do not possess 
a ‘something’ that entitles them to a place: it may be—as in the case of the 
‘Silver Fork’ novels—that they help an understanding of the social life of their 
era, or that they illustrate a change in literary fashion, or that they mark a new 
—and sometimes revolutionary—departure in publishing practice. 


At every turn there is an arresting or illuminating or piquant note by the 
compiler. It may have to do with provenance or condition; it may be a literary 
comment; or it may refer to something odd or noteworthy in publishing history. 
But it is all very enlivening. Under the description of an anonymous novel, 
Autobiography of an Irish Traveller, an 1835 Longmans’ three-decker, we get 
the following note: ‘‘ Book-label of the Imperial library, St. Petersburg. . . . The 
book is dedicated to the Tsar Nicholas IJ and this is therefore the copy presented 
to the dedicatee.’’ Speculative interest is at once aroused. Who was this unknown 
Irish novelist who was on friendly terms with the Tsar? And the Sadleir copy 
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of the first edition of Cranford provokes this comment: ‘This book originally 
lacked the front fly-leaf. In a mistaken desire to improve matters, a former 
owner removed the back fly-leaf, inserted it before the title-page, and provided 
a new back fly-leaf. This sort of tinkering about is just silly.’ 


For the Irish book-collector, librarian or bibliophile, the work is of great 
interest and importance. What Mr. Sadleir himself has to say about the Irish 
section of his library is worth quoting in full: — 

‘‘T wish to draw attention to one particular section of this Novel- 
Collection, partly because I regard its successful assembling with unashamed 
complacency, mainly because it has an importance far transcending that of 
any of the subject-groups above mentioned. Here is a representative collec- 
tion, in original (and for the most part in fine) condition, of the works of 
the novelists of Ireland. These Irish novels do not represent a response to 
a sudden new awareness, whose very novelty spells transience, but con- 
stitute a national literature in terms of fiction and, as such, have permanent 
significance. Their authors, from Maria Edgeworth to Somerville and Ross, 
include writers of every shade from the now-despised Anglo-Irish to the 
now venerated nationalists. 


‘ Tdealogical labels to literature are distasteful to me. The quality of 
such novelists as Miss Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, Miss Somerville, Le Fanu, 
Lever, Maxwell, is something as independent of their attitude (or indiffer- 
ence) to Irish political or religious disputatiousness as is the quality 
of Carleton, Lover or other contributors to Duffy’s ‘ Library of Ireland.’ 
Similarly the half-way houseness of Griffin and the Banim Brothers is as 
irrelevant to their writing achievements as it would be if they had been 
Highlanders or Bashi-bazouks. Irish fiction comprises much fiction of genius; 
but it is a literary genius, with superb local material superbly used. Its 
attitude to Pope or Protestantism or any one of the bones of contention of 
that bony and contentious race is, in my opinion, altogether beside the 
point.’’ 

An Irish bibliophile will read this with deep interest and, at the same time, 
permit himself the suspicion of a smile. The ‘‘ now-despised Anglo-Irish ’’? 
The “‘ venerated nationalists ’’? Surely such phrases as these spring from a 
misconception. Can it be that the division caused by six unhappy centuries of 
Anglo-Irish history and seventy miles of sundering sea is reflected, at this time 
of day, in the very unpolitical realm of bibliography? To the Irish book-lover, 
who does not care a thrawneen whether the blood and race of an Irish author 
be Gael or Planter, whether he be Catholic or Protestant, the only thing that 
matters is the literary genius that Mr. Sadleir speaks of. He will seize as avidly 
on a fine copy of the first edition of Castle Rackrent as he will on one of the much 
scarcer Rody the Rover. 

But that is only incidental. What matters is that Mr. Sadleir has, alone and 
unaided, made a contribution to Irish bibliography of such magnitude that one 
surveys it with wonder and admiration. Here, in his Catalogue, are complete, 
or virtually complete, bibliographies of the fiction output of the Banim Brothers, 
Lady Blessington. William Carleton, T. Crofton Croker, Maria Edgeworth, 
Gerald Griffin, William Maginn, Francis Mahony (‘‘ Father Prout ’’), C. R. 
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Maturin, W. H. Maxwell, Lady Morgan, Marmion W. Savage, and Somerville 
and Ross—in other words, all the work of the Irish novel-writing fraternity— 
with a few unimportant exceptions—in the nineteenth century. How much 
devoted labour Mr. Sadleir has spent on this portion of his Catalogue only those 
familiar with the intricate problems of bibliography can have any conception. 
A single book, such as Le Fanu’s The House By the Churchyard, may involve 
months of patient exploration and expert study. An author like Lever, of whom 
thirty-one titles are listed, presents the difficulties that arise from deciding priority 
of binding; and where a book was issued, as happened in the case of Harry 
Lorrequer, in no less than five different bindings, establishing the order of 
precedence is by no means a simple matter. 


Not only that, but in his second volume, which is devoted to cheap fiction 
publishing (yellow-backs, libraries of fiction, etc.), Mr. Sadleir has thrown a flood 
of light on the devious ways of Irish publishers and helped to clear the way for 
collectors in a very attractive field. Here, for instance, are detailed descriptions 
of two very important series—Duffy’s ‘‘ Library of Iveland,’’ initiated by 
Thomas Davis, and destined profoundly to influence Irish national thought and 
literary taste for the best part of a century; and the equally celebrated ‘‘ Parlour 
Library ’’ of Simms and McIntyre of Belfast, which was given its first volume 
by Carleton. 


Despite the limited field in which he has worked, Mr. Sadleir has probably 
influenced the craft of bibliography and the technique of book-collecting to a 
greater extent than any man of our time—not excluding Thomas J. Wise. This 
ereat Catalogue is likely to extend his influence, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
still farther. It crowns the work of a lifetime. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A BANNED NOVEL. 


Ernst Wiechert’s book, The Earth is our Heritage, has been banned in 
Eire, listed—incomprehensibly to his admirers in other countries—in a collection 
of gaudy, makeshift novels and journals. It would be well to remove the insult. 


Dr. Wiechert died in 1950. His sufferings at Buchenwald concentration camp 
had only strengthened his passionate belief in the peasant; in ‘common, 
inarticulate man with his simplicity and ungranted desires, his closeness to the 
earth, to pain and poverty; and out of that belief he wrote Die Jeromin-Kinder. 


A critical study of The Earth is our Heritage is not attempted here. The 
purpose is to present its characters and indicate its grave poetry, and for this 
reason the words of the admirable translation will be largely used. It is the first 
volume, complete in itself, of Die Jeromin-Kinder; a chronicle from the begin- 
ning of the century to the end of the 1914 war of the life of the village Sowirog 
(a lost village with a dusty road that disappeared into forest and desolation), 
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on the East Prussion border—and, in particular, the story of the Jeromin family. 
The book opens with the return from the country town, where they have done 
their meagre bartering, of the women of Sowirog. 

‘‘ Life there was without glamour, one went through days with an 
aching back, and care was a guest sitting on the doorstep. But in spite of 
that there was a fence around their lives, a dog kept watch and the children 
grew up, flesh of their flesh, who would see that there was a coffin and a 
wooden cross on the little mound under the old lilac and the elderberry 
bushes where the thrushes would chatter in autumn.” 


Among them is one who, coming from the Lithuanian marshes, still seems a 
stranger in their midst. Martha Jeromin is a dark, nun-like woman, tall and 
slim, with a stern, aloof face. Her husband, Jakob, the charcoal-burner, has 
one desire: that a child of his will be among those impelled to fight till ‘‘ judg- 
ment shall dwell in the wilderness and righteousness remain on the field.’’ He 
says to his little son, Jons: 


‘‘ Most of us are like brittle wood which storm and snow have broken 
from the trees. They lie where they have fallen and become earth again. 
The poor have no wings. And some are like the smoke which rises from 
the kiln. People watch them rise, but they are scattered by the wind. But 
some are like the wood which glows there under the earth. They become coal 
and they move the world. . . . And only he who moves hearts moves the 
world.”’ 

But Martha, bitter, rigid, does not think as her husband does. 


“Once she had believed that he would be a master over the hearts of 
men, with his calm eyes and the quiet power of the word which was given 
to him and had put a spell on her among the dark marshes of her home- 
land. But the wind under his wings had died down and like a sick bird 
he sought his bread in the thicket. They had no pride here and no wildness.”’ 


They have seven children. The five boys are: Michael, sombre and silent like 
a forest in November; Gotthold, evil as a wolf; the beautiful, dreaming Friedrich, 
usually with a flute of willow-wood at his lips; the crippled Christean who carves 
deers and hares, ghosts and dwarfs; and Jons, whose second name is Ehrenreich 
—rich in honour. There are also Maria, gentle and with an enchanting voice, 
and Gina, like a caged animal, looking straight out in its bitterness. 


The old schoolmaster, Herr Stilling, often considers the handsome children. 
In Michael, Gotthold and Gina he sees the strange, sad blood of their mother, 
“longing for great and wild events and always at war with life.’’ The other 
four are Jeromins, with ‘‘a quiet and dreamy blood that might flow in the 
direction of wisdom and renunciation, or equally well go the way of gentle 
fantasy or of a mysterious devoutness or just be driven along in blind sub- 
jection.’” And what is to come is known to the grandfather, from whose eyes 
even walls can hide nothing. ‘‘ Michael will die a hard death, and Friedrich an 
easy one, and Gotthold is going to be like Absalom. Jons will become greater 
than the village, but only Christean will go to his grave in peace.” 


The years pass. Michael, round whom “ there had been the great solitude 
of a heart that was both proud and affectionate,’’ is killed defending the life 
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of the girl he loves as she lies in child-bed; and Friedrich is killed, but not till 
his music has moved the village. 
‘‘ The labourers on the hill could still hear the flute when they 
shouldered their axes and saws and descended to the village. They stopped 
for a while, listening, touched by a chill breeze, and afterwards said that 
they had never heard such music. Darkness lay over the lake, and out of 
it the notes rose like the voice of a departing soul. Sometimes they could 
not be sure whether it was the flute or someone singing.”’ 
Gotthold is imprisoned as a thief; Maria marries the young schoolmaster, who is 
soon to leave for the war and not return; Gina coolly achieves her ambition and 
marries a worthless count; Christean lives on in the village, carving his beautiful 
figures. Jakob, too, the man of great simplicity and utterly honest and charit- 
able life, dies in battle; and Martha, in her own unbending way, accepts pain. 

As for Jons, Herr Stilling, by spartan economies, saves the money to send 
him to the grammar-school in the capital of the province. 

“And to this boy here, with the grave eyes and wide forehead, one 
did not need to say anything. One need only call out to him, ‘Come, 
brother! Come along and help the poor!’ And he would come, as though 
driven by some inner spring and borne upon wings, over all hills and 
valleys, a servant of all that was noble, a child from the forest-clearing where 
the charcoal was burnt and that ancient book was read in which stood the 
words about the salt of the earth and the vineyard of the Lord.”’ 

He learns much from his friends and from his enemies, and from the poor girl, 
Margreta. Their love-affair is one of the most delicately written passages in the 
book. One night, when it is too cold to sit over his books in the fireless room of 
his boarding-house, he creeps out to join those who desperately snatch pieces 
of coal from the coal-heaps at the harbour. There he meets Margreta, a little 
apprentice, who has to guard at night the shop where she works. Her employer 
does not pay her for that, as it is not work. In the tiny room, overlooked by 
wax models, she makes some coffee to warm themselves. Afterwards, he goes 
often to share her vigil; and they know tenderness and comfort each other. ‘‘ She 
was only a few months older than he, but when he turned his face in her lap 
and looked up to her, he saw that her eyes were years and decades older than 
his.” Then he, too, has to go to the war and is badly wounded; but Margreta 
loses her life in a munition factory. 

‘‘ War had taken as much from him as from the others, and probably 
a good deal more, but he did not want to forget that it had also given him 
much. It has given austerely and in pain, but austerity and pain were gifts 
that one could hold long in one’s hand. And even the lives that it had taken 
were not irrevocably lost. Even if they had sunk like stones into immeasure- 
ably deep water, they had stirred his mind, and his mind would never lose 
them.” : 

The volume ends with his decision to become a doctor and return to serve 
the people of Sowirog. 

There are many other characters in the book: among them the much- 
travelled landowner, Herr von Balk, ‘‘ He drank too much, he took their girls, 
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he was the hawk above the forests, but he was a master for whom their tears 
were salt and not mere water, and that was the best sign, after all, of whether 
someone belonged to them or the world beyond the forest.’’ Disillusioned and 
lonely, he yet loves Jons as he would a son. There is the student Jumbo, with 
his taciturn, mocking, noble mind, who befriends Jons; and there is the pastor 
Agricola, whose tragic spiritual rebellion measures his compassion for the poor 
and defenceless. And behind them all is the village, beautiful, sad, bewildered; 
and through the suffering, the groping for peace and understanding, remains 
the symbol of life and communion: man ploughing the earth. 


‘‘ A thousand years ago these hooves might have plodded over this 
same ground, just as slow, just as muffled, and after another thousand years 
it would be the same. A white horse, gaunt, with tangled mane, older than 
the horses in the Apocalypse, and behind it the shadow of a man, the 
heathen, the baptised, the new-baptised, of many men ploughing the earth, 
nothing more. Men who spoke little and thought little, except of bread that 
was to grow so that they might eat. Men without ambition, without breeding 
or dreams or philosophy. Men who went on ploughing, just as Adam had 
begun to plough outside the gates of Eden, and who would go on ploughing 
whether Eden were restored or had perished for ever.”’ 

Someone said after reading The Earth is our Heritage, ‘‘ One can have hope 
for a country that produces a man like Wiechert.’’ One can also, of course, 
dislike the intensity of a vision of life that regards as dross what is without 
compassion, integrity of mind and heart, and simplicity in life and death. But 
the question to be asked is this: why is the host of pharisaical little tracts that 
lie and traduce and hate in the name of religion tolerated in Eire and this book 
judged to be corrupt? The secretly depraved and the psychopaths encounter 
their obsessions everywhere, and read their guilt in life itself. If such people 
protest their innocence with offerings to the Censorship Board, should their 
‘evidence’ be accepted? L.A 


YeEATS. THE MAN AND THE Masks. By Richard Ellmann. MacMillan & Co., 
td. 21s. net. 


It is, I feel, difficult to write with proper impartiality of this book—the 
elements are so mixed in it. On the one hand it rouses us to an awareness 
of the arduous path a great poet travels; it depicts for us the extraordinary, 
indeed the incredible spiritual Odyssey that was Yeats’s life, reminding us 
of the various phases—the young Theosophist, the Magician, Member of the 
Golden Dawn, of the Irish Republican Brotherhood, would-be founder of an 
Irish mystical order, actual founder of an Irish theatre, spiritualist attended 
by the spirit of Leo Africanus, nationalist, senator, assessor ‘‘ of bad writers 
and Bishops of all denominations ’’ as atheists; it attempts to show how the 
timid boy, with much in him which was naive and self-indulgent, became ‘‘ a 
terrible man in combat ’’; it traces through all apparently aberrant or erratic 
manifestations the central integrity of the life, and the unconquerable search for 
that spiritual reality which the poet believed, as all great poets believe, lies 
behind the confused and confusing appearances of things. Nothing is more 
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significant of the truth of this intuition than Yeats’s obstinate attempts, against 
the current opinions of his day, with no help accepted from Christian teaching, 
to build up an intellectual background for this wild certainty of his. His search 
led him to many odd and dusty corners, to many shady or shoddy helpers, to 
a Madame Blavatsky in early life or a Leo Africanus later on. He often disguises 
or equivocates: he is hesitant and he temporises. But in the end, through the 
accident of marriage with a woman who happened to possess mediumistic 
abilities, he emerges with his Vision, in his view a complete assessment of this 
life and the next. 


In the Vision, human life is divided according to the phases of the moon; 
human being fall into different types according as they belong to one or other 
phase, the two most significant being the full and the dark. But there are 
complications of these simplicities; in each person there is a constant pull 
between what he is and his opposite. Every man tends to assume the qualities 
of his opposite, to assume, in other words, the mask. Not only that, but it is 
more or less his duty to do so—or perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
only when he does, does he approach completeness. The twenty-eight phases 
constitute a complete cycle through which the individual soul travels in a series 
of re-incarnations. In addition, history, as well as the individual soul, goes its 
way through the cycle. Between death and re-birth the soul re-lives its most 
intense experiences on earth until it thoroughly understands them, and purged of 
aise and evil, is able to see what is next in store for it: then it is ready to be 
reborn. 


However fantastic this may seem to us, however repugnant we may be to 
accept it, we must remember that in ages where the thought of the world is bent 
in a materialist direction, the poet seeks on the periphery for theories that will 
supply his wants. In the seventeenth century, for instance, Vaughan took refuge 
in Hermetic and Roricrucian philosophy, and his poetry cannot be fully under- 
stood without reference to this background. Though Yeats, as Mr. Ellman points 
out, takes care to be understood without a knowledge of his esoteric philosophy, 
undoubtedly he gains in significance and in complexity when this knowledge is 
at hand, and many overtones become audible that are otherwise lost. 


Now, Mr. Ellman’s book is valuable because it tells us all this, and much 
more; because a great deal of information has been brought together for our 
use; because, moreover, we are shown the very process of the writing, discarded 
versions of poems being quoted side by side with the final versions. It is an 
enthusiastic book. Why I said at the beginning that it is difficult to be fair to it 
is because of a suspicion that is not perhaps as wise as it is enthusiastic. Perhaps, 
in spite of industry and research, some confusion still remains in Mr. Ellman’s 
mind—the early chapters seem to me particularly unsatisfactory from this point 
of view. Perhaps not all the information gathered has been properly assimilated; 
perhaps the author is still too near his material. Too much tule of thumb 
psychological analysis, sometimes too naive an acceptance of Yeats’s own 
explanation of events is apparent. For instance, is it necessary to adduce the 
theory of the mask to explain the change that came over Yeats in 1903, when 
Maud Gonne made it clear to him that she was lost to him. Are not feelings of 
arrogance and bitterness and cruelty inevitable in such circumstances? Might 
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not savage rage be expected to succeed to dreaming desire? Is not Mr. Ellman 
here being more wise than it behoveth to be wise? Finally, one is inclined to 
guess that the author was too near the family of the poet, and feels under too 
great a burden of gratitude to them. Access to unpublished material can be 
purchased at too high a price. The literary critic, like the poet, must be free to 


make his judgments. 
LORNA REYNOLDS. 


THE Minp oF HENRY Fusett. Selections from His Writings with an Introductory 
Study. By Eudo C. Mason. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 


One of the many fascinating subjects discussed by Mr. Mason in his scholarly 
study of Fuseli is the relationship betwwen him and Blake, the astonishing re- 
semblance of some of their pictorial work. 

‘‘ What concerns us is that they are so much together as they are in their 
isolation from current standards and practice. It is a resemblance which 
cannot be simply the result of coincidence, of two men hitting on the same 
thing by chance and quite independently of one another. The question of 
priority and influence, of leadership and discipleship, is here not extraneous, 
academic or invidious ; it is essential and inevitable. We must ask whether 
it was Blake or Fuseli who was here the initiator, the pioneer.’’ 


A detailed examination of all the available sources, of paintings and drawings, 
of dates and the course of their friendship shows that the assertions of Tatham, 
Gilchrist and others as to Fuseli’s regarding Blake as his master require consider- 
able modification—indeed, some of Fuseli’s comments would appear in the light of 
Mr. Mason’s research to be little more than exuberant friendliness. ‘‘ Anyone 
who likes can claim that Blake made something infinitely more valuable out of 
Fuseli’s discoveries than Fuseli himself ever could, but there can be no doubt as 
to who the discoverer was.’’ There are important elements in Blake’s art which 
he has from himself alone, or from other sources than from Fuseli, particularly 
from Gothic monuments—but none of these did Fuseli take over from him ; he 
took over at most modifications, experiments in and further developments of his 
own manner.’ 


The introductory essay and a long appendix on Goethe’s attitude to Fuseli 
indicate the recognition accorded the latter on the continent and in England as a 
man of powerful genius—however misdirected it was sometimes thought to be. 
The portrait that here emerges is of a small, enormously energetic, violently 
combative man, vain, bizarre, sentimental, kind, shy, scholar and linguist as 
well as artist. Lavater described him to Herder: ‘‘ His look is lightning, his 
word a thunderstorm ; his jest is death, his revenge hell. At close quarters 
there is no enduring him. He cannot breathe a single common breath.’’ Johann 
Heinrich Fuseli was born in Zurich of a family of painters in 1741. He became 
a Zwinglian minister for a short time, but in 1763, after an indiscreet attack on 
corruption in high places, he went first to Germany and then to London. Apart 
from a period of some months spent as tutor to Lord Chewton, he spent six 
years in England writing, translating , and enjoying to the full the literary, artistic 
and political circles of the day. Then followed eight years in Italy where he took 
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up peune with enthusiasm, and a return to London where he lived till his death 
in 1825. 


“It is on his paintings and still more on his drawings that his claims to 
greatness rest. He was, however, also a man of letters, and this circum- 
stance was so important for his life and also for his art, that he can never 
be fully understood, unless his writings are also taken into account.”’ 


Mr. Mason traces their development at length from the early rhetorical and emo- 
tional poems to his final judgement on art. The most effective of his utterances 
have been arranged to present his attitude, at times contradictory and obscure, 
to the arts; his bold, even eccentric, and acute criticism. The immediately strik- 
ing fact is that ‘‘ The aesthetic tenets to which Fuseli emphatically and 
circumstantially professes his allegiance are very different from those one would, 
in view of the fantastic wildness both of his pictures and of his personality, expect 
to find him maintaining; they are the tenets of classicism.’’ Mr. Mason evidently 
considers that the term ‘ neo-classical ’ would not define his views, and he care- 
fully elaborates the argument that Fuseli’s theory of art ‘‘ however suspect its 
classicism may be, is deliberately non-Romantic, even anti-Romantic.”’ 


To this admirable exposition of Fuseli’s contribution to aesthetic theory are 
appended contemporary, Victorian and present-day estimates of the man and 
the artist. The extracts from Fuseli’s writings are conveniently assembled into 
sections on his personality and early literary activities, his philosophy, and views 
on art and literature. The editing is excellent. Mr. Mason’s criticism is impressive, 
his interpretation illuminating—but he stresses one mystery: 


‘“ Whether his toughness was a consciously assumed manner, maintained 
with continual effort, or a natural growth, it was but a scaly carapace 
enclosing something much more sensitive and fantastic. Where does the 
horror in his pictures come from? ... The problem remains . . . how such 
a master of nightmare and hallucination as Fuseli should have been so 
much at home and comparatively happy in the waking world as he seems 
to have been, how he should even have contrived to feel himself in his 
own way a sturdy advocate of sobriety and common sense.”’ a 


WiLLiAM BiakE. By H. M. Margoliouth. The Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge. Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford University Press. 5s. 


The literary student is reminded in this small but valuable book of the need 
to study, along with the poems, Blake’s pictorial composition and use of colour. 
‘‘ To read the bare, unaccompanied text is like reading the words of a song in 
ignorance of the music ”’ for often ‘‘ the designs are an integral part of the poem.’’ 


Mr. Margoliouth therefore examines simultaneously in the poetry and the 
pictures—‘‘ one must always be prepared to take a picture as a starting-point of 
‘meaning’ and not as a mere illustration or symbolic presentation ’’—their 
subjects, treatment and symbolism. How essential this method is, if one is to 
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avoid arbitrary interpretation, is obvious to those who have seen the poems printed 
with colour reproductions. 

‘To turn the pages of one of the twenty odd copies of Songs of Innocence 
which survive is still to have a rare experience. The meaning and the 
music of the words, the designs decorative, symbolic or illustrative, the 
richness and variety of the colouring, all flow together to produce beauty of 
dream-like uniqueness and immeasurable depth.’’ 

The consideration of the circumstances of Blake’s life, and his use of various 
sources—Swedenborg, for example—to illustrate his thought, is marked by 
sensitive scholarship. It is emphasized, in the reference to the likely origin of the 
names Blake invented, how much he needed an unhackneyed terminology; the 
vitality and significance of what he had to communicate would have been dulled 
or misinterpreted had he employed the names of classical mythology or current 
abstract terms with all their associations. 

Mr. Margoliouth’s chief concern is, however, with Blake’s development from 
rebel to prophet, with his visions, and his art as spiritual experience. How 
interesting his study is may be judged from one passage on Milton : 

‘“Tt was at Felpham that Blake came to full consciousness of the 
‘immortal ’ beauty of the physical world. He connects this with Milton’s 
descent and it led straight to Blake’s identification with Los. Now, as not 
before, he felt in himself the full force of the poetic-prophetic genius work- 
ing in Time: Los steps from the Sun, in the fourth full-page picture, and 
Blake, who is binding on his sandals (note the plural, the right or spiritual 
foot is also shod), turns ‘ round in terror.’ It was a moment comparable 
to the touching of Isaiah’s lips with a live coal from off the altar or to 
Ezekiel’s vision of the fire infolding itself.”’ 


WILLIAM CowPErR. By Norman Nicholson. John Lehmann. tos. 6d. net. 


Thoughts of William Cowper inevitably call up images in the mind’s eye of 
““ stricken deer ’’ or hunted hare, for all through his adult life he heard behind 
him the sinister huntsmen of physical insanity and spiritual damnation. The 
extraordinary thing about him was, that under this perpetual threat to any peace 
of mind, he yet wrote poetry which, though mainly meditative, was essentially 
sane and full of pleasure in the visible world; and letters which rank with those of 
Mme. de Sévigné in their wit and charm, and ability to interest the reader in 
every small occurrence of his life in field, garden and house. 


_ In this study Mr. Nicholson traces his development as a poet from its begin- 
nings in the Olney Hyinns, the first fruit of his association with Evangelicalism. 
Evidently a connoisseur of hymns, the author makes it clear that the successful 
hymn writer must so rigidly conform to rules of technique, and suitability for 
congregational singing, that one can scarcely imagine a better exercise for limber- 
ing up the poetic muscles. Cowper’s natural poetic gift is already plain in ‘‘ O 
for a closer walk with God,” in its tenderness and sincerity of feeling, and 
soothing coolness of effect, due to his skilful use of assonance. 

In 1780 he began the Moral Satires, the finest being the last two, in the writing 
of which he was stimulated by the quick responsive intelligence and sympathetic 
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interest of Lady Austen, who had just come into his life. Conversation is most 
entertaining with its precise and witty sketches of the conversational tyrants and 
bores we all know: 


“ Vociferated logic kills me quite ; 
A noisy man is always in the right.”’ 


““ Where men of judgment creep and feel their way, 
The positive pronounce without dismay.”’ 


The Task is, of course, Cowper’s major work and his whole personality is con- 
tained in it; his opinions, mostly didactic, his pietistical and patriotic sentiments, 
his tastes, and above all his humanistic feeling for nature, animals, and a quiet 
domestic life. Mr. Nicholson is illuminating on the parallel between the Romantic 
revival in literature and painting, and the Evangelical movement. William Law, 
the author of A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life may well have been the 
indirect influence which led to Cowper’s finest nature poetry. Law, who was 
Wesley’s spiritual father, revolted against eighteenth century rationalism, and 
exalted in its place “‘ the sensibility of the soul.’’ Although in much of Cowper’s 
earlier poetry he writes of nature with a blend of eighteenth century generalisation 
and didactic moralising, the longer he lived at Olney and the more intimate and 
practical knowledge he acquired of the country, the better poet he became, until 
finally we get the particularised quality, the intensely-seen essence of each thing 
described, characteristic of the finest art. The Task is full of these vivid pictures, 
as minutely exquisite as the engravings of Bewick, whether it be the wood-cutter 
setting out on a winter’s morning with his dog or the robin. 


“ Pleas’d with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 
That tinkle in the wither’d leaves below.’’ 


or the unforgettable guelaer-rose: 


“Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 
That the wind severs from the broken wave.”’ 


To Mr. Nicholson the poetry and life of Cowper are indistinguishable. ‘‘ To those 
who love Cowper, his poetry is a biography, and is valued as much for what it 
reveals of the personality and peculiarities of the poet as for its own merits as 
literature. Mannerisms which would be flaws in other poets are endeared to us in 
Cowper, like the cracks and croaks in the voice of one we love.’’ As will be seen, 
Cowper’s latest biographer is an enthusiast, and all through this book one senses a 
peculiarly intimate and intuitive sympathy with the poet. He confesses that he 
has tried to avoid the question which has worried many writers on Cowper, 
whether the Evangelical revival was the cause, or the main contributory cause, of 
his madness. He does, however, believe that ‘‘ without the revival he would never 
have become a poet, for it gave him a deep emotional experience, a prolonged 
fervour, which for many months lifted him like a love affair above the com- 
promises and consequences of everyday life.’” Mr. Nicholson’s style is as simple 
and lucid as Cowper would have liked, and is enlivened by flashes of critical 


insight which show true poetical apprehension. 
era ‘ si MONA GOODEN. 
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EXPERIENCE AND BEING. By Martin Heidegger. With an Introduction by Werner 
Brock, Dr.Phil. Vision Press, Ltd. 15s. net. 


We are told that the four essays in this book bring Heidegger for the first 
time before the English-speaking public, but even those of us who are not German 
scholars had heard long ago of the author’s great Sein und Zéit and of his 
influence on the existentialist philosophies of France; and one of the four essays, 
here, On the Essence of Truth, was published in a French translation in 1948 
and thereby certainly came a step nearer the English-speaking world. 


This is, however, the first English translation of Heidegger, and the common 
reader may now be said to have him within reach. And once reached, Heidegger 
is the sort of writer into whose clutches one falls. He is a most heady and 
exciting writer, and at the same time the coolest and most elegant. He is most 
serious and most natural. The reader very soon experiences that sense of being 
in good hands, and very soon understands how it is that he has had such wide- 
spread effect on the thought of Europe, comparable to that of Rousseau or 
Nietzche. 


‘““ Metaphysics,’ Heidegger tells us, “‘ is not the reserve of philosophers nor 
the field of chance ideas. Metaphysics belongs to the nature of man,’’ and 
remembering at how tender an age and how obstinately children propound meta- 
physical questions we agree that this indeed is true. ‘“‘ Going beyond what-is 
(which is metaphysics) is of the essence of man’s being,’’ and the questioner, 
man, is involved in the question (this, we recall, has been popularised by the 
French existentialists). ‘‘ Only when the strangeness of what-is forces itself upon 
us, does it awaken and invite our wonder,’’ and “‘ man’s being can only relate 
to what-is by projecting into nothing.”’ 

With the word “‘ nothing ’’ we come on a key to Heidegger’s thought. He 
has been called an atheist, but it seems to me that he has simply substituted 
for the word God the word nothing, which grows and spreads under his hands 
into a most compelling idol. ‘‘ Nothing is revealed in dread,’’ we are told. 
Dread makes what-is-in-totality slip away from us; we slip away from ourselves 
with it; as a result Nothing is forced to the front, yet paradoxically Nothing alone 
brings being face to face with what-is as such. Being means being projected 
into Nothing. Projecting into Nothing is already to be beyond what-is-in-totality. 
This ‘ being beyond’ what-is we call Transcendence. Without the original mani- 
fest character of Nothing there is no self-hood and no freedom. ‘‘ Because our 
being projects into Nothing on this basis of hidden dread, man becomes the 
‘stand-in’ for Nothing. 

Now if we were to substitute for the word Nothing here the word God or 
Supreme Being, Heidegger would appear to say nothing but what the poets and 
mystics have often told us in other ways. When, for instance, Wordsworth 
writes : — 

When the light of sense Goes out, but with a flash that revealed 
The invisible world, doth greatness make abode. 


is he not describing this same mood of dread (an awful power rose from the 
mind’s abyss) when the what-is-in-totality (the light of sense) slips away from 
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us, but in the very slipping (with a flash) reveals nothing (the invisible world), 


sedan it is in this experience that our essence consists (there greatness makes 
abode 


“Out of long-guarded speechlessness,’’ Heidegger tells us, ‘‘ comes the 
utterance of the thinker, and of like origin is the naming of the poet. Yet the 
two things are at opposite poles in their essence. ‘‘ The thinker utters being. The 
poet names what is holy,’’ Yet from what he says of poetry in the essay on 
Holderlin and on the Essence of Poetry, we can see that Heidegger thinks of it 
as performing somewhat the same function as Dread; for ‘‘ Poetry rouses the 
appearance of the unreal and of dream in the face of the palpable and clamorous 
reality in which we believe ourselves at home.”’ Poetry, in other words, brings 
us to the edge of that invisible world to which the light of sense blinds us. Poetry 
is holy in that the poet ‘ names’ the gods and names all things in that which 
they are.’’ This ‘“‘ naming ’’ does not consist merely in something already known 
being supplied with a name: it is rather that when the poet speaks the essential 
word, the existent is by this naming nominated as what it is. So it becomes 
known as existent. Poetry is ‘‘ the establishing of being by means of the word.” 
The speech of the poet is establishment not only in the sense of the free act of 
giving, but at the same time in the sense of the firm basing of human existence 
on its foundation. Poetry never takes language as a raw material ready to 
hand, rather it is poetry which first makes language possible.’’ 


Heidegger, in short, it is apparent. is one of those who, like Sir Philip 
Sidney, declare that poetry is not an “‘ imitation’’ of anything in nature. It is 
itself another nature. Through it, language becomes possible, and language is 
the supreme event of human existence, and constitutes the danger of dangers. 
Only when there is language is there world. So that ultimately we can ascribe 
to poetry language, world and history. This is an extreme, perhaps a startling, 
but certainly a grave and wonderful point of view. The poets are ultimately, 
it seems, responsible for everything. 


In the essay On the Essence of Truth, he says, however in effect, that only 
with metaphysics does history begin, so that the order of establishment would 
seem to be poetry, which makes language possible first, then metaphysics, the 
going beyond what-is, and finally history. Or, rather, history and metaphysics 
are contemporaneous; for ‘‘ the existence of historical man begins at that 
moment when the first thinker to ask himself about the revealed nature of what- 
is poses the question: what is what-is?’’ Truth is necessarily involved in the 
existence of historical man: for ‘‘ the essence of truth is freedom.” “‘ Freedom 
shows itself as an ‘exposition’ into the revealed nature of what-is.’ And 
existence, grounded in truth as freedom, is nothing less than exposition into 
the revealed nature of what-is as such. 


In other words, truth is the freedom to ask metaphysical questions. Only 
with that freedom and that asking does history begin. In such enquiries it is 
inevitable, perhaps, that all roads should lead to Greece: certainly it is there 
that Heidegger seems to have conducted us. 


LORNA REYNOLDS. 
E 
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COLLECTED Essays IN LITERARY CRITICISM. By Herbert Read. Faber. 18s. 
H. W. Hausermann wrote a few years ago that when a critic like Herbert 


Read considers it ‘‘ his main task to judge art in accordance with the highest 
values of reason,’’ he must constantly turn to psychology ‘‘ for the empirical 
confirmation of his intuitive discoveries.’ Mr. Read is less concerned with a 
systematic and consistent use of science than with an interpretative process. He 
himself says: 
‘‘ Psychology . . . impinges directly on the province of the literary critic 
—traids it and despoils it and leaves it a sorry desolation of unconscious 
prejudices. It has been my contention that in this situation the critic must 
retaliate and pick from the science of psychology his brightest weapons.” 


The Collected Essays, first published in 1938, have been revised for this 
edition. The first part of the volume deals with the general theory of criticism 
and of poetry ; and here he distinguishes between organic and abstract form, 
investigating the former (‘‘ the most original and most vital principle of poetic 
creation ’’) in the group of essays on the poet and poetry. The second part 
comprises studies of writers from Froissart to Henry James. The value of Mr. 
Read’s particular use of psychology is obvious: it offers the reader a literary 
criticism that is spacious and illuminating. Whether he is writing of, for example, 
Froissart, whose pages “‘ are vivid with the personal radiance of men who achieve 
glory ’’; Swift (‘It [Eloquence] is the creative energy of life itself, manifested on 
those frontiers which we call variously religion, philosophy, and poetry. But in 
all these forms eloquence was denied to Swift; and without eloquence he was at 
the mercy of his passions. For a time he could temporize, and so give us 
Gulliver's Travels; but the disruptive forces could not for ever be held in check ’’); 
of Vauvenargues, Sterne, the Brontés, Gerard Manley Hopkins: there is a tolerant 
yet subtle and searching judgment that accords with his conception of the critic’s 
attitude to art. 

‘“The power needed to pass from substance to form, from matter to 
essence, is the specific creative impulse, an intense awareness of sensibility 
in the individual. The direction of this power is arbitrary ; that is to say, 
it depends on the particular environment or constitution of the individual, 
and one might as well complain of the varieties of colour given by the light 
of the sun, as of the varieties of art reflected by the mind of man.”’ 


A History oF Trinity CoLiece, Dustin. From its Foundation to 1702. By 
Harold Lawson Murphy. With a Foreword by T. S. C. Dagg. Dublin. 
Hodges, Figgis. 15s. 

In the Foreword to A History of Trinity College, which gives a brief sketch 

of Harold Murphy’s career, Mr. Dagg justly comments: is 
“The original text was warded the Helen Blake National History 
Scholarship in 1904. The author was then only twenty years of age and 
it will, I think, be agreed that this was a remarkable achievement for one 
so young. The subject matter is difficult and intractable, yet it is presented 
not merely with painstaking accuracy but with an entertaining blend of wit 
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and humour. If the style appears somewhat naive in parts, the whole book 
breathes a refreshing air of intimacy and charm seldom associated with 
historical research.’’ 


Harold Murphy’s modesty in refusing to allow publication of the work in his 
lifetime is regrettable: its readers will wish that he had been encouraged to 
continue his delightful and exact narrative far beyond 1702. 


He begins: ‘‘ Seeing that the foundation of Trinity College is due so much 
to the zeal and generosity of the citizens of Dublin, it will be neither unprofitable 
hor unimportant to gain some information with regard to the condition and 
previous history of the city before proceeding to an account of the College ”’ ; 
and is careful throughout to trace the city’s part in the tribulations and triumphs 
of Trinity. For example, the early disputes as to the boundaries of the College 
include the matter of a lease given by the Corporation to one Robert Arthur, of 
adjoining ground. The Provost and Fellows petitioned the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion about 1628 against the proposed building on a “‘ certayne enclosure . . . nere 
to ye gate of ye sayd Colledge ’’ that would prevent the bringing in of provisions 
and take in “‘ the passage where aunciently there was a gate and way leading into 
the scite of the house where the Colledge is built ; which they have resolved to 
renew to avoyd the coming in of horses and hoggs from ye greene into the Court 
of ye Colledge upon the ordinary opening of their great gate.’’ The students were 
rather more vehement ; one night they removed the erections already set up. 
Provost Bedell had the property restored ; but the building was not continued. 


‘“* When we consider the prospect of College Green as a mere street corner 
with the College itself obscured by a row of houses, we can estimate the 
debt of gratitude which the city owes to the ‘ turbulent scholars ’ who tore 
down Arthur’s buildings in 1628.”’ 


If Dublin changed from a sixteenth-century Protestant town to one that passion- 
ately welcomed King James—an uneasy College attending on the King in the 
company of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen—yet there must have been mutual 
commiseration over the troublesome soldiery ; and if Provost Marsh, with his 
charges in mind, referred to ‘ this lewd and debauched town,’ his epithet heavily 
underlines Harold Murphy’s reminder that in the seventeenth century Dublin 
‘* presented to a certain extent the appearance of a University town.”’ 


The Provosts, several of them thankfully retreating as bishops from the 
onerous task of devising a policy to see them through the difficult times, of 
improving buildings and securing funds for their urgent needs, placating or solicit- 
ing the State, and dealing with refractory Fellows and students, are admirably 
described. Some of the quarrels make entertaining reading. There was, for 
instance, the controversy between the Senior and Junior Fellows about the election 
of a new Provost in 1626. They elected two Provosts, and Archbishop Abbot 
another. 


‘* Already, at the beginning of March, Ussher had written to William 
Bedell desiring to know would he accept the Provostship, a proceeding 
which, if known at all to the Fellows, was probably regarded by them with 
indifference, for with three Provosts already elected the addition of another 
could hardly be a matter of much concern.”’ 


E2 
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and Bedell’s reply suggests that he was not inclined to underestimate the trials 
before him: 

‘For my part, therefore, I will not stir one foot or lift up my finger for 
or against this motion, but if it proceed from the Lord, that is, if those 
whom it concerns there, do procure those who may command me here to 
send me thither, I shall obey, if it were not only to go into Ireland, but into 
Virginia, yea, though I were not only to meet with troubles, dangers, and 
difficulties but death itself in the performance. .. .”’ 


The disturbances over an election to Senior Fellowships in 1635 ended in a formal 
Visitation and the censure of Provost Chappell. ‘‘ The Lord Mayor arrived an 
hour too early, and finding the broad gates not open, had them opened. He was 
followed by the Primate, the Archbishop of Dublin, and the Bishop of Meath.”’ 
Their decision was later reversed by Laud and Wentworth, but at the time it 
procured the dismissal of two of the Provost’s supporters, and the triumph of the 
Junior Fellows. After the Visitation, one of the latter, “‘ Feasant, who appears 
to have been a practical young man, went off to prevent the cook from supplying 
commons to the two dismissed Fellows.”’ 


There is an account of the foundation of the College in 1591 on the site of the 
Priory of All Hallowes, its growth and relations with the English Crown and with 
the Irish House of Commons, of grants of land, the condition of the library, and 
the vexed question of an Irish lectureship ; with conclusions that sometim-s differ 
from those of such authorities as Stubbs and Mahaffy. The interesting pages on 
the students and College life refer to Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh ; Stearne, the 
founder of the College of Physicians ; to Swift, Southerne, Congreve and Farquhar. 
Of all the events and the men of the period Harold Murphy writes acutely and 
well, and his book is a noteworthy addition to the other histories of the College. 


DANCE AND THE Sout. By Paul Valéry. The original French text with a 
translation by Dorothy Bussy. John Lehmann. Ios. 6d. 


Paul Valéry in an essay on Descartes wrote that ‘‘ by its essence, thought is 
powerless to withdraw from its own kaleidoscope.’’ For him, interior illumination 
was accompanied by movement. ‘‘ With the arrival of light it is possible to walk 
straight forward, to relate at once the co-ordinations of walking with the desire 
and with the goal. Movement becomes a function of its object.’’ Dance and the 
Soul, a dialogue in the Socratic manner on the relation of mind and body, subtly 
describes this experience. Socrates, Eryximachus and Phzdrus, at the end of a 
banquet, comment on a troupe of dancers and their leader, Athikte. There is a 
parallel movement of ideas and dance; or rather, the effect is of a limpid surface 
with Athikte reflected in their minds, and their response reaching up to her 
swiftness. Socrates says: 


__““ Life is a dancing woman, who would divinely cease to be a woman, 
if she could pursue her leap up to the skies. But as we cannot go as far as 
infinity, either dreaming or waking, so she, likewise, returns always to 
being herself again; stops being a flake, a bird, an idea; being, in a word, 
all that the flute has pleased her to be, for the same Earth that sent her out, 
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calls her back and returns her, panting, to her woman’s nature and to her 
lOVeEN aha, 


Here is the mysterious interplay of the soul and the body, of light and 
darkness, of flame and exhaustion. Athikte, who ‘‘ assumes singly a majesty 
which was inherent confusedly in us all,’’ traces with her body this dance of 
opposites and their momentary unity. Phzdrus, the poet, murmurs as he gazes: 
‘ As the bird, which has reached the very edge of the roof, breaks away from the 
beauty of the marble and falls into flight . . .’” And Eryximachus, the doctor: 
“For my part, I keep thinking of the powers of the insect whose clarion, weight 
and courage are indefinitely sustained by the innumerable vibration of its wings! 
...’’ They turn to Socrates. ‘‘ But it fares with the body as with the soul, for 
which the God, and the wisdom, and the depths that are demanded of it, are and 
can only be moments, flashes, fragments of extraneous time, desperate leaps out 
of its own shape... .’’ Athikte’s dance and their ideas form one intricate yet 
luminous pattern. ‘‘ She turns and all that is visible drops from her soul; all the 
dregs of her soul are separated from its purer part; men and things form round 
her an amorphous whirl of lees.’’ She falls. The last words are hers. ‘‘ Refuge, 
O my refuge, O Whirlwind!—I was in you, O movement, outside of all 
things... * 


This remarkable work has been finely translated by Mme. Bussy. 
L. H. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF SIR WILLIAM OSLER with an introduction by G. L. Keynes. 
Oxford University Press. 1951. 15/-. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 278+XX. 


Photographs do not always convey a true picture of a man, but a study of 
those in this book will give an excellent idea of the personality of Osler. It is 
difficult to believe that I00 years have elasped since his birth, for it seems like 
yesterday that the writer had the privilege of reading and enjoying 
‘““ Aequanimitas ’’, his first volume of essays. He was the son of a parson, was 
destined for the Church but, luckily for medicine, changed his plans. 


His career was meteoric: at 25 he was a lecturer in Magill University, 
Montreal ; at 35 he became Professor of Clinical Medicine in Pennsylvania 
University ; his next appointment was to John Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
where with Cushing, Kelly and others he established that great school of medicine 
where he wrote his classic ‘‘ Principles and Practice of Medicine ’’, a textbook 
which still holds the field. Later, he became Regius Professor of Medicine in 
Oxford. He had a very happy married life ; but his only son, who seemed as 
if he would be as brilliant as his father, was killed in Flanders at the age of 22. 


Olser was a humanitarian of the highest kind, a great doctor, and probably 
one of the most celebrated medical bibliophiles. His ‘‘ Bibliotheca Osleriana ’’, 
compiled by his nephew, Dr. Francis, shows how vicarious and varied his reading 
must have been. In these days when everyone seems to be warmongering, his 
paper ‘‘ The Old Humanities and the New Science ’’should be a warning. He 
quotes Montaigne, who called war ‘ the greatest and most magnificent of human 
actions ’ ; but his own opinion was ‘ that war blasts the soul and the finer sense 
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of humanity has been shocked to paralysis by the helplessness of our civilisation 
and the futility of our religion to stem a wave of primitive barbarism °. 


In the education of medical students, very little effort is made to advise them 
as to the literature they should read: the doctor must be a good psychologist 
and must be acquainted with ancient and modern opinions. To study the 
phenomena of disease without books is to sail an uncharted sea, while to study 
books without patients is not to go to sea at all! The ‘‘ Religio Medici ’’ was 
nearly his bible, but it is surprising to find that Sir Thomas Browne was claimed 
as a Catholic, an Atheist and a Quaker, and that the ‘‘ Religio ’’ was placed on 
the index. Michael Servetus is probably not so well known as the other physicians 
of this period: he worked with Vesalius and made many important discoveries 
on blood circulation: he was burnt as a heretic when he was 44 years old. William 
Beaumont, born in 1785, was a remarkable man: his life was full of adventure 
and his researches on digestion, using as a ‘‘ guinea pig’’ a young Canadian 
whose stomach was badly lacerated by gunshot, makes a dramatic study. Laennec, 
a qualified doctor at 144, was also a poet and it is interesting to note that this 
young man could also write shorthand: his work on various aspects of medicine 
is well known and this short essay crystallises his career. 


It is thrilling to read Osler’s letters to his house physicians, for here is shown 
the wonderful, friendly scientific relationship. Breezily written, they are obviously 
intended to inspire the young doctor to improve his standards. He writes from 
Freiburg, Bonn and other medical centres, giving descriptions of lectures and 
hospitals. He writes ‘‘ You have all become brothers in a great society, not 
apprentices since that implies a master ’’ and continues “‘ the student must feel 
he has joined a family whose honour is his honour and welfare is his own’’. He 
considers the newly qualified doctor should, if possible, have in his house the 
the library, the laboratory and the nursery! He should fulfill his mission in life 
in humility, confidence and pride in his work. In the last lecture mention is made 
of Benjamin Rush, a great man but little known, whose selected writings were 
reviewed in this Magazine in 1947. The Committee of the Osler Club of London 
deserves the greatest praise for this publication! It is indeed fitting that the chief 
sponsor of a collection from the work of an ardent bibliophile and master physician 
should be G. L. Keynes—himself an eminent bibliophile and surgeon, who is 
internationally known. His introduction is an exquisite piece of prose writing. 
Each lecture tells its own story. The work which is produced in the accustomed 


excellent style of the Oxford University Press will be of distinct value both to the 
doctor and the layman. 


Bs: 


THE CLAIRVOYANT THEORY OF PERCEPTION. By M. M. Moncrieff. Faber. ats. 


Captain Moncrieff in his impressive book, whose object is ‘‘ to provide an 
empirical basis for the philosophical theory of Direct Realism,’ argues that 
ordinary vision is a special and limited form of clairvoyance, that—adapting 
Bergson’s theory of memory—“‘ our visual sensory organs are in fact selective 
and canalizing mechanisms to prevent us from being overwhelmed by a mass of 
irrelevant and therefore disadvantageous clairvoyant impressions of the outside 
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world.’” He examines other theories of perception regarding colour, binocular 
vision, the inverted retinal image, the compound vision of insects, and claims 
that their many anomalies are avoided by his Clairvoyant Theory of Perception, 
which assumes direct, instead of indirect, perception. It is based on his ‘ Prin- 
ciple of Four-dimensionality ’ that underlies, he beieves! all aspects of Reality. 

“ Reality possesses two disparate and contemporaneous characteristics, 
namely, that of ‘ Three-dimensionality ’ and that of ‘ Four-dimensionality.’ 
The former represents the quantitative and successive aspects of reality, the 
latter the qualitative and holistic aspects of reality.’’ 

Taking for granted that psychical research investigations warrant belief in 
clairvoyance, he defines its different types—including normal vision, called here 
“Common Perceptual Clairvoyance’—as lower manifestations of ‘ Four- 
dimensional Vision.’ 

“Tt is in virtue of possessing ‘ Four-dimensional Vision ’ that we are 
able to perceive things that are successive and separate, such as processes 
and events, as wholes and qualitative wholes . . . that conscious experiences 
of the past are integrated in the present and thus can be recalled by 
memory, that our mental processes are integrated so that we apprehend 
things as correlated wholes whereby we are able to grasp the ‘ inner ’ 
nature and significance of the outward appearances of things.’’ 

Captain Moncrieff’s theory is, as Professor H. H. Price says in his Foreword, 
a revolutionary one with “‘ important consequences for Epistemology as well as 
for Psychical Research.”’ 


Hume. TuHeory oF Poritics. Edited by Frederick Watkins. 
Hume. THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. Edited by D. C. Yalden-Thomson. Nelson 
Philosophical Texts. 7s. 6d. each. 

The new series ‘ The Nelson Philosophical Texts’ is an admirable one, its 
volumes being edited by specialists and modest in price. 

Theory of Politics contains the Treatise, Book III, Parts I and II, a collation 
of some previously unknown variants in its text, and most of Hume’s essays on 
political subjects. The editor, Professor Watkins, stresses Hume’s achievements 
as a political theorist. ‘‘ From the beginning to the end of his career, Hume was 
a thinker whose philosophical interests were always closely associated with, if not 
actually subordinate to, a lively interest in social and political matters. To neglect 
this aspect of his work is not only to risk misunderstanding the man himself, but 
also to overlook one of the more suggestive figures of modern political thought.’’ 
His introduction is a brilliant analysis of Hume’s conservative rationalism, and 
his theories of natural law and government. 

Theory of Knowledge contains the whole text of An Enquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding, a selection from the Treatise, Book I, and Hume’s own 
Abstract of the Treatise. Dr. Yalden-Thomson has written a biographical essay 
that does justice to the remarkable charm and wit of the great philosopher, and a 
lucid exposition of Hume’s empiricism. He points out that ‘‘ it would probably 
be accurate to say that Hume’s influence is greater than that of any other philo- 
sopher who has written in the English language ’’ ; and these two finely edited 
volumes will be welcomed as a valuable contribution to philosophical and political 


studies, 
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THE PoETRY OF Ezra Pounp. By Hugh Kenner. Faber and Faber. 25s. 


The publication of the Pisan Cantos. the award of the Bollingen Prize, the 
re-publication of the earlier Cantos and of Selected Poems, following upon all 
the publicity, irrelevant to his poetry, which Pound’s ‘‘ un-American ”’ acts and 
attitudes invited, have aroused what promises, or threatens, to be a spate of 
books about the man and his work. This book, The Poetry of Ezra Pound, 
takes its place on the credit side in any account of desirability. Its author, Hugh 
Kenner, leaves the man and the externals of his life alone as far as is possible 
in any good study of his work and avoids all reference to what happened in Italy, 
the rights and wrongs of it, except in so far as reference is required in explanation 
of the poetry. Avowedly this is a work of exposition more than of criticism, a 
book designed to ‘‘ help as many people as possible to read Pound for them- 
selves.’’ Pound is no poet for a lazy mind, but what good poet is? He is most 
evidently ‘‘ difficult’’ and especially difficult for those ‘‘ who need to be 
persuaded about contemporary writing in general.’’ It may be, as Mr. Kenner 
says, that no poet has done more to help the reader to an understanding of his 
work—he has explained his method, his aims, his conception of poetry and what 
he wants his poetry to be and do, in prose that is always stimulating and exciting. 
‘“ What the reader of the Cantos should try to grasp,’ says Mr. Kenner, “ is 
not where the components come from but how they go together ’’; yet the com- 
pounds are so various, so apparently incongruous, their juxtaposition so 
unexpected, that only the willing and nimble-witted will accept them painlessly 
and then only after a course of preparation. It may be true, too, that one of 
the reasons for the gulf that opened between the Poetry and the People of England 
is that, since Descartes, reality was felt to lie not in objects but in ideas; metaphor 
and example fell into disrepute and what “‘ mattered ’’ what was “ real’’ were 
abstract generalisations and no longer that direct knowledge offered by the Artist 
which ‘‘ remains effortlessly as residuum ’’ and whose “‘ validity is . . . actively 
affirmed with the exultation that attends the grasp on the real.’’ But another 
obvious and effective cause of the existing gulf was the denial of accepted con- 
victions moral and religious, the decay of classical learning, the loss of a whole 
language of associations previously common to the poet and the majority of his 
countrymen. And to imply that Pound, by the re-instatement of the image in 
contemporary terms and by his ideogrammatic method, bridges the gulf and 
makes poetry ‘‘ matter’’ again is hardly true, and will hardly be true for later 
generations. The symbols he uses—names of people and places, dates, historical 
or literary incidents, speeches, quotations—are probably most efficient in arous- 
ing the desired associations in those who are equipped to receive them, but the 
number of people for whom even, say, Jefferson will ever be a symbol 
of sufficiently immediate and intimate reference will always be small. But this 
is really by the way and does not in any way invalidate Mr. Kenner’s thesis 
of the true relevance, the inherent wholeness of the sections of the Cantos. 

This book will do much to amend the attitude of those who admit the import- 
ance of Pound as an influence while leaving him unread or unassimilated. It 
is an eloquent and persuasive invitation to undertake the task of entering the 
world of a poet whose appeal is not by ‘‘ arousing swarms of inarticulate 
feelings,’’- whose interests are political rather than psychological, and whose 
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points of reference are bewilderingly diverse to the uninitiated. It treats Pound 
from the outset as unquestionably a great poet, and it succeeds in demonstrating, 
as far as anything but the work itself can demonstrate, the existence of 
a nodal point at which the rays meet and are brought under simultaneous 
control.’’ Apart altogether from his success in the specific object of explaining 
Pound, Mr. Kenner has written a provocative book of very great interest to any 
serious student of poetry and, even more, to practising poets. His three chapters 
on ideograms alone would make it a valuable work. 
W. P. M 


RupDE AssIGNMENT, by Wyndham Lewis. Hutchinson. ats. 


There is in Japan a fish that is preserved in tanks because of very special 
qualities with which it serves the community. Owing to some extraordinary 
sensitivity, the creature can detect the approach of an earthquake and, by its 
agitation, it gives a warning, whereupon people leave the towns and ‘stand from 
under.’ It is a fact, however, that the animal can give no warning if it is 
(electrically) insulated. 


Under industrialism, and an economy failing to serve human needs, the 
creative artist much resembles that potentially valuable fish. His nervous sensi- 
bility begins to take alarm the moment mankind give up enjoying wealth in order 
to taste the frenzied lust of destroying (and withholding) wealth for what is 
called ‘ Power.’ 


Mr. Percy Wyndham Lewis, endowed with the perceptions of genius, is 
forced into the hopeless attempt of warning us against disaster. But he 
is insulated. He is not a planner or economist, a usurer or politician, a scientist 
or mere measurer; he is an artist exposing a metaphysic of value without which 
civilisation cannot survive. Wishing only to delight and, at the most, to persuade, 
he does not set up as Teacher or Prophet; he offers fresh perceptions of Truth 
and Beauty, and such conduct is not only unpractical, it is immoral! 


It is amusing to the Puritan and Leveller, and to massed mediocrity in 
general, to render helpless the Poet and drag him down to a common impotence. 
And it suits the organised criminality of Power perfectly well. Unfortunately, 
the fun has to be paid for. First what we call charm disappears, a mere ‘sub- 
jective value ’ that cannot be measured like tallow candles, or sold for cash, as 
Hate can be sold. Then as les douceurs de la vie vanish, precariousness dawns, 
crisis follows crisis, warfare and full-time employment are the order of the day, 
and all the gold buried at Fort Knox cannot stabilise, or buy security for those 
unfortunates, ‘the richest people on earth.’ Cui bono? is a question that 
becomes as meaningless as sanity in a madhouse. No one gains. The monopolist 
with his ‘call upon vast credits’ can gain as little from life as his impassioned 
imitator, the ‘class-conscious drudger.’ Finally, though the Artist has now the 
honour of martyrdom, he may well, through his identification of wealth with 
Joy, gain more than most of those around him. 


Nevertheless, it is a hard road for one naturally sociable and willing to be 
gay without being grim. Even Mr. Wyndham Lewis has three of his books 
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suppressed, whilst others have their full evulgation handicapped by the 
Despotism that works through the price-fixing mechanism. As the lamps 
of freedom expire, Hate is the only commodity not kept in short supply. There 
is money in it. lt works. To tear Casca for his bad verses is the sport of the 
freedom-hating peoples, and, if he is not Casca, the conspirator tant pis pour lui. 


The Artist is like an old hack thrust into the corrida: the animal is blind- 
folded and his vocal chords cut lest his cries of pain annoy the spectator. He is 
insulated: but the earthquake approaches. Were 


ARTURO BAREA: THE BROKEN Root. Faber & Faber. 1951. 15s. 


Although this book is described as a novel, and we accept—with considerable 
relief—the author’s prefatory assurance that the characters are his invention, The 
Broken Root is, in a sense, a continuation of Mr. Barea’s autobiographical trilogy, 
covering the best part of half a century in Spain, The Forge, The Track and The 
Clash. While the central character of the book, the gentle, well-meaning Antolin 
Moreno, is certainly not the vigorous, forceful Arturo Barea of the autobiographies, 
certain similarities of circumstance and in the ideals of the two men make their 
association apparent. 


The Civil War exile returns to Franco’s Spain and what does he find? 
General misery, vice, corruption, oppression and sham. His own family provides 
a more particular illustration of moral disintegration. His wife has become ob- 
sessed with spiritualism ; his daughter a sneaking little bigot ; one son, Pedro, is 
rising to a position of some account in the world of black-marketeering, whore- 
mongering and dope-peddling ; the other, Juan, has a few decent qualities left but, 
callow and embittered, has turned Communist. The father’s arrival unleashes 
forces which complete the disintegration of the family. Thanks to his own brother, 
Juan is killed by Falangist thugs. From the wreck Antolin saves only Juan’s 
fiancee. His feeling of guilt for having abandoned his family and escaped from 
Spain in 1939, although it was to avoid probable execution, is not assuaged by his 
return. What he does discover is that the root is broken. 


The working-out of the plot with its conflict of human relationships is managed 
with the author’s habitual force and conveyed with the hardness of line, vividness 
of colour and sureness of touch which we expect of him. A naturalistic novelist, 
he has the power to describe graphically in precise and abundant—but never 
superfluous—detail. 


It is therefore all the more to be regretted that Mr. Barea should fall so 
heavily between the two stools of novel-writing and propaganda journalism. A 
large part of his novel is the latter. His preliminary note tells us that ‘‘ the details 
of the Spanish background and the episodes outside the plot of the book are true 
to fact and open to proof.’’ What ‘‘ episodes outside the plot ’”’ may be, the 
author alone knows. From the black-marketeers who jump the train on page 8 
to the beating up of old women, girls and youths and the literal frightening to 
death of an old man by a Falangist youth gang in the local police station on page 
243, there is detail after detail in the same vein, The patrons of an expensive bar 
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are labelled ‘‘ men about town, racketeers, spongers, easy ladies, professional 
tarts, degenerate young men with too much money in their pockets.’’ The reader 
may be pardoned if he understands that this is meant to represent the typical 
clientele of a fashionable bar in Madrid—with young ladies openly sniffing dope 
up their nostrils. Anyone who has been in Madrid since 1939 may well raise a 
pair of eyebrows in polite surprise. No doubt it is true in part, but it would be as 
justifiable to write a novel about spivs, harlots and crooks in Soho and call it a 
novel of English life. Lack of space forbids the enumeration of other details 
purporting to illustrate life in Madrid to-day, which are not in the least representa- 
tive and in some cases highly questionable. 

It is only when one takes into account Mr. Barea’s previous writings, which 
I have mentioned, that one begins to wonder if it is less a régime he is criticising 
than one side of the Spanish life and character. There is a gloomy, Quevedo- 
esque streak in many Spanish writers, past and present. It is a pity that Mr. 
Barea, with all his admirable sincerity and transparent idealism, is unable to show 
more of that British ability, which he so much admires, to see both sides of a 
question and let each have its say. 
___ His prose in translation is fluent, unaffected and clear. A few awkwardnesses 
in colloquial dialogue remain. And why does the district of Lavapies continue to 
follow the orthographic deviations of Mr. Barea’s earlier books (‘‘ Avapies,’’ for 
instance)? Here we have ‘‘ La Vapies ’’ and (at last!) ‘‘ Lavapies.’’ 

This is an arresting and powerful book in its way, but—when is a novel not 
a novel? 

BOC. R. 


THE ATTITUDES OF THE NEW YorK IRISH TOWARD STATE AND NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
1848-1892. By Florence E. Gibson, Ph.D. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberledge. 37s. 6d. 

As its title implies, this is a study of the part played by Irish immigrants in 
the political questions of the country of their adoption in the years following the 
Famine. It is entirely American in its scope and treatment and necessarily 
contains a lot of detail about political manoeuvres and political leaders which 
mean very little to the Irish reader. It has an occasional harsh reference to us, 
but, on the whole, it does impartial justice to the course of our people in State 
and National politics, to their consistency, and to their more-than-proportionate 
contribution to the New York Federal brigades in the Civil War. 

It has often been commented on that it was odd that the Irish immigrants, 
mostly from the country, stayed in the cities, instead of going out West to 
farming areas. Miss Gibson suggests that this was due to the fact that in most 
cases they landed with just what they stood up in and had to get immediate work 
at or near the ports, and also suggests that the Church discouraged them from 
venturing far afield into Protestant communities and out of touch with their own 
Church. Both these seem likely, but they are hardly the whole story. 

A further volume in which the causes of the consistent American-Irish anti- 
Britishism, pro-Democratic Party-ism and pro-Catholicism, is promised, and 
will be looked forward to. 

Pp. S. OO HEGARTY, 
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Tue ARTS IN UtsteR. A Symposium Edited by Sam Hanna Bell, Nesca A. Robb 
and John Hewitt. Harrap. tos. 6d. 


The Arts in Ulster is a survey undertaken by C.E.M.A. (Northern Ireland) 
on the occasion of the Festival of Britain. Architecture is surveyed by Denis O’D. 
Hanna, Drama by David Kennedy, Painting and Sculpture by John Hewitt, Prose 
by John Boyd, Poetry by J. N. Browne and Music by Nevin Foster, while Sam 
Hanna Bell contributes a hearty and forthright introduction which contains this 
gem: 


‘<The great virtues, the great joys, the great privations come in the 
myths,’ said W. B. Yeats, ‘and, as it were, take mankind between their 
naked arms, and without putting off their divinity.’ There is nothing, I 
should say, more distasteful to an Ulsterman, of whatever persuasion, than 
to be hugged by amyth....” 


David Kennedy’s account of Drama in Ulster is packed with sound sense and 
good criticism. Like the other suryeys it follows a brief history of the art it deals 
with and the social conditions in which it developed by an assessment of its present 
state. Here is a heartening record of the growth of a vigorous contemporary life 
of dramatic writing, production and acting. It would be hard to find anywhere 
in any community of the size of the ‘‘ Northern Province ’’’ so many active 
playwrights with so high a level of achievement. The Group Theatre has in and 
about it something of the vitality of the Irish Literary Theatre or the Early Abbey. 
Very sensibly Mr. Kennedy comments thus upon the Festival grant: ‘‘ But it 
seems to me that the true development of Ulster drama would best be served by 
the establishment in Belfast of a little theatre seating 500-600 people and with 
equipment and amenities not unworthy of a noble tradition.’’ Even as it is the 
young Ulster dramatist can get his work produced at home and receive a decent 
financial return instead of being driven elsewhere for his market like the poets and 
novelists. J. N. Browne’s survey of Poetry is adequate if rather undistinguished. 
One is glad of his generous appreciation of Lyle Donaghy and his references to 
R. N. D. Wilson’s fine Elegy on the poet which appeared in this magazine. It is 
as unfortunate as it is inevitable that so many of the poets from Ferguson to 
Rogers, so many of the prose writers, and so many of the painters had to work 
and live outside their native province: yet there is evidence that the balance is to 
some extent being redressed. The most remarkable feature of this book is the 
proof, if proof were needed, of the quickening of artistic production and apprecia- 
tion in recent years. Sam Hanna Bell may or may not be right (he probably is) 
in explaining the sudden increase of vitality and awareness as the result of ‘‘ the 
sudden sense (in 1939) of interrupted isolation, of being cast from the fringe of 
Europe into portentous happenings.’’ Certain it is that creative vitality in the 
arts is no monopoly of Dublin nor even of Cork. 


This book is very pleasantly produced with a number of excellent illustrations 


including reproductions of Conor’s famous Jaunting Car and Estella Solomons’s 
fine portrait of Joseph Campbell which now hangs in the Belfast Municipal Gallery. 


WPM, 
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ANTHOLOGY FOR VERSE-SPEAKERS. By E. Guy Pertwee, A.R.A.M. Introduction 


by Herbert Palmer. London: S. French. 7s. 6d. net. 

We have here a welcome contribution, through the publishing-house of 
Samuel French, to the repertoire of those who follow the art of the Verse-speaker. 
Its value is added to by the inclusion of a short discourse on the technics of 
the art, by Herbert Palmer, who defines clearly the range of verse selected here 
by Mr. Pertwee—very little free verse, and only a few examples of blank verse, 
which, he points out, is so often confused with free verse. He has concentrated 
on lyrical poems. It is interesting to read that William Blake, late in the 
Eighteenth century realized—even before Coleridge—the charm of a change in 
English poetry—a return from the ideal of ‘ excellence’ to that of ‘ ecstasy,’ 
as the aim and justification of poetic enterprise. 

In Miss Mona Wilson’s recent edition of her Life of William Blake, we 
have his own account of the ‘ revelation.’ For his earlier symbolic books he 
adopted the septenary rhythm. He wrote: — 

When this verse (i.e., the septenary) was first dictated to me, I con- 

sidered Rhyming to be a necessary and indispensable part of verse. But I 

soon found that, in the mouth of a true orator, such monotony was not only 

awkward, but as much a bondage as Rhyme itself. I therefore have produced 

a variety in every line, both of Cadences and number of Syllables. Every 

word and every letter is studied and put into its place . . . Poetry Fetter’d 

fetters the Human Race. ... 
Three poems of Blake are included in this Anthology—‘ The Tiger ’ is one, and 
I could wish that ‘ Piping Down the Valleys Wild’ (from ‘Songs of Innocence’) 
had been given with its ‘Song About the Lamb.’ 

There are over 200 Poems in this welcome collection, for those whose talents 
lies in setting free the magic of rhythmic sound. 

A Glossary of 20 pages of Technical and Poetic Terms for Verse-speakers 
adds to this unapproached record of the great firm of Samuel French in the world 
of Stage and Platform entertainment. Aes 


Tue IsLANDMAN. By Tomas © Crohan. Translated from the Irish by Robin 
Flower. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

First published in Irish, in 1929, was written in a series of letters to Mr. 
Brian O’Kelly of Killarney, who had encouraged Tomas Donel to tell his story. 
This he did in most simple, conversational language, having, as we are told, a 
natural genius for speech, and his story is here in English. the translation having 
been done by Dr. Robin Flower, who studied Irish on the Great Blasket more 
than 20 years ago, and was helped in his studies by the man whose life-story 
this is. 

In writing his book, Tomas 0 Crohan aimed at a simple Irish style, avoiding 
literary ‘ traditional ’ models, and, as can be felt from the beginning of the 
narrative, it runs easily (as Dr. Flower says in the Foreword) in ordinary 
language, as of the Island—and as a basis for this success, lies the quality of 
simplicity in the English of the translator. 

Hardly a page but has its tiny star of wisdom, humour, keen personal 
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glimpses of undercurrents, in groups of relations, friends, mere neighbours, or 
foreigners, are the foundations on which this islandman’s philosophy and daily 
living are built up for the entertained reader. 

Someone has a little Christmas drink—he seized the glass, and before long 
all its contents were in a place that kept them safe. Another friend was not so 
devout as he showed himself . . . it was his constant habit to go seeking help 
from hell, whenever he was in a rage. 

At the close of a day of festivity—you’d see a man going off, supported 
between two others: and the woman that belonged to him, following behind, 
with a lot to say. 

And we meet that familiar phase of exaggeration, which belongs in Irish 
conversation, but in this case, coming from a small island community, is given 
as a sober fact. 

It’s still the custom in the Blasket—as it always has been—that if any 
of them start on anything, all the rest are eager to follow. Some year the 
whole Island gets married, and for seven years after that there won't be a 
single wedding. 

In Dublin and elsewhere you'll hear it said, he felt like walking on air; 
but here in Blasket—Diarmuid went out and he could have trodden on a shell- 
less egg, without breaking it. Such an extension of the common phrase would 
hardly be possible out of Ireland. 

When it comes to the description of his family life from his marriage at the 
age of 22—the bleakness of tragedy in a small island of mountain, field and 
strand is most impressive—so bleak are the words—a lifetime in a page or so 
of print—hardly noticed and not easily found again by casual search. 

The chapter-headings in bold, heavy type are charmingly supported by 
several sub-headings in delicate lines of miniature caps, and fourteen delightful 
photographs by Mr. Thomas Mason, and a small map of the Islands and part 
of the Dingle peninsula, make a most attractive hand-book-story for all who may 
choose Kerry for holiday tours. 

AWK: 


Rome Attve. A Notebook by Christopher Kininmouth, with forty photographs 
by John Deakin. Pp. 205 + vi. Cr. 8vo. London: John Lehman. 18s. 
net. 


Is Rome Alive as portrayed by Mr. Kininmouth the real Rome? The best 
answer to this query is to give the reader some idea of the information he will 
acquire from a perusal of the pages under review. It is claimed that the book is 
a portrait of contemporary Rome, and the author has kept El Greco’s portrait 
of Toledo as a model and an ambitious standard. 

The outstanding ancient statues are systematically and clearly described 
and comparison is made with the modern dreadful ‘‘ sugar icing ’’ monument 
to Vittorio Emanuele II. A fair amount of space is devoted to religious cere- 
monies, and this will appeal to some. The tourist will obtain good advice, not 
only as to the restaurants he should visit, but also the cabarets, especially those 
which are truly national in the entertainment they produce. Several rather long- 
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winded episodes, some of them without any real conclusions, are given; these 
might be palatable if written in the style and manner of Chekhov, but, as found 
here, they are a trifle wearisome. The stories of Romulus and Remus, and the 
Cenci murder seem a trifle redundant, but the chapter on night life in Rome is 
particularly good. 

But, for us, Rome Alive would suggest the symbolic open arms of St. 
Peter’s inviting us into the all-inspiring Church, with the Square as a glorious 
foreground. Rome Alive would bring especially to our minds the Vatican Gallery,’ 
the other great galleries, and, above all, the atmosphere of the city itself. We 
feel that enough stress has not been laid on some of these essentials. In spite 
of these criticisms, the book is full of valuable information for the traveller and 
will be a pleasant addition to the library. The photographs are magnificent and 
most descriptive. 

B.S; 


ToOwna Doc. By Eric Harrison. John Lehmann. 8s. 6d. 

Major-General Harrison’s book will be appreciated by all dog-lovers. It is an 
admirable, well-written guide to the choosing of dogs for the home and for sport, 
and to their care generally. A wide selection of breeds recognized by the Kennel 
Club is discussed from the point of view of physical characteristics, intelligence 
and purpose; and each kind, sporting, non-sporting and toy, has been illustrated 
by the author. There are chapters on kennel management, breeding, training, 
care in sickness and health; and the information, lucidly imparted, will enable 
even the inexperienced to possess such a dog as, it is urged, every owner can have: 
healthy, alert, intelligent, well-trained, easy to ccatrol, a devoted companion. 


THE CUSTOMER’S ALWAYS Wronc. By Kevin O’Hara. Hurst and Blackett. 
8s. 6d. 

It’s pretty obvious that this is no first novel, but a thriller written by a 
cunning and practised hand. As a seasoned reader of ‘‘ Whodunits,’’ I might 
easily hazard a guess as to whose hand. This is an American type of story: a 
young, tough, but romantic “‘ Private Eye ’’ has to tackle a more than some- 
what mean bunch of “‘ hoods,’’ while keeping his clients out of gaol and himself 
at large and in sound health. 

I find it an improvement on the average American crime-story in that it has 
wit as well as wisecracks—the difference being that genuine wit reveals an 
unexpected facet of the human character, whereas the ‘crack’ is seldom wise, 
and sometimes not even funny. 

Chico Brett, our young ‘ dick,’ half-Spanish and half-Irish, hails from 
Argentina and practises in London. Before you know where you are, he is 
engaged with a dangerous gang whose activities include ‘forging and uttering 
on a big scale, and who are quite prepared to kill if necessary. There are ladies 
fair and unfair, a can-can danseuse from Paris, and a charlady witha richly 
ambiguous vocabulary redolent of Bow Bells. There is an Inspector from the 
Yard, and a Cockney sleuth from the backyard. The story races along at a great 
pace, and, while there are thrills aplenty, the characters really live. Altogether, 
the customer for ‘Chico Brett’ can’t go far wrong. 
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A Last SHEAF. By Denton Welch. John Lehmann. 12s. 6d. ' 
Bitty Bupp. And Other Stories. By Herman Melville. The Chiltern Library. 
John Lehmann. tos. 6d. 

A Last Sheaf, the final posthumous collection of work by Denton Welch, 
contains sketches, short stories, a fragment of a novel—related to A Voice through 
a Cloud—poems and reproductions of nine of his paintings. Thirteen years of 
painful illness had the effect of turning him to a continuous and fascinated ex- 
ploration of his own life. Welch’s fine work has therefore one main theme: the 
young artist and the richness of his experience; but the variations on it, subtle and 
vivid, show the originality and lyrical quality of his talent, his passion for what is 
strange, haunting and wilful in things and people. 

Mr. Rex Warner says in his excellent introduction to this volume of short 
stories, including Bartleby and Benito Cereno, and the novel Billy Budd: “‘... 
it will be seen that we are dealing with what has been, until quite recently, either 
the forgotten or the unknown Melville. Yet the short stories and ‘ Billy Budd ’ 
deserve to be neither the one nor the other. Those who have admired ‘ Moby 
Dick ’ will find here the same mystical profundity, the same energy and eagerness. 
And there will also be new qualities—in some of the stories a gentler humanity, in 


‘ Billy Budd’ an extraordinary economy and precision.’’ He stresses two im- 
portant characteristics of Melville’s work: ‘‘ It is always symbolic in the sense 
that his mind is moving in at least two worlds at once . . . It is in the relations 


of men to each other, to their dominating ideas or the sympathy or perversity of 
outside nature that Melville finds the materials for his art.’’ Once the reader has 
accepted Melville’s appalling loquacity as commentator, the strength of his work 
is immediately apparent: its brilliant metaphors; the landscape as a gigantic 
reflection of the human conflict, with desolation, enmity, tragedy quivering back 


from sky, sea and rock; the impressive presentation of man the alien, in his virtue, 
evil or pathos. 


THE MAN nee COVERED Mirrors. By Marten Cumberland. Hurst and Blackett. 
gs. 6d. 

Our old friend, Commissaire Saturnin Dax, is a man we are always delighted 
to meet along the boulevards—provided we are not engaged in crime! He is 
formidable, but wisely tolerant and urbane; as indulgent, one feels, as a good 
policeman ought to be. 

This time he has to tackle the problem of a French Minister in difficulties 
because of the unscrupulous use of cunningly forged letters. Blackmail is the 
object of the criminals, and, though the Minister in his integrity refuses to pay, 
his somewhat neurotic daughter does not. This leads to the kind of thrill and 
mystery we can confidently expect from Marten Cumberland. We admire the 
skill with which a progressive revelation of the truth is made side by side with 
amusing characterisation, urbane wit, and the authentic background of a Paris 
this author knows and loves so well. 

Every thrill is legitimate, inasmuch as it arises organically from a well- 
constructed plot and is never mechanically added. The author’s sense of fair 
play is conspicious. We never really have to wait until the end before perceiving 
what the Commissaire is about: we can detect while he detects. It is rather like 
the old game of ‘ Eyes or No Eyes ’—it is there if you can see it. Most readers, 
however, will probably find Saturnin Dax always a little ahead of them, and 
that, surely, is just the way they will like it. 


CECIL FFRENCH SALKELD. 


